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CHRONICLE. 


hee was to be expected, after the complete 
Ja Parliament. failure of direct opposition to the Budget 
Bills, that obstruction would start-in great 
force ; and on Friday week the expectation was fally justi- 
fed. The morning sitting in the Commons was entirely 
gecupied with a motion of Mr. H. Fowxer’s, limiting the im- 
ition of the new sixpenny Spirit-duty to one year. It 
was defeated ; but both the proposal itself, on the face of 
itjand the manner in which it was supported by the Oppo- 
fition, showed the intention of the proceedings. The even- 
ing-sitting was occupied in very much the same way ; for, 
ster a discussion on the amount of compensation given 
tothe late Sir W. Patxiser, the length of which can be 
very easily accounted for, a purely obstructive debate was 
on Mr. W. H. Smrrn’s motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. Meanwhile the House of Lords also 
had been occupied by a matter somewhat germane to the 
PALLISER question, in the shape of the remuneration of 
Admiral Cotoms for his flashing signals. Matter of .more 
public interest, however, was to be found in the conversa- 
fionon the relations between England on the one hand, 
and Germany and Portugal on the other, which was started 
trlier and later by Lord Rosrpery and Lord Harrowsy 
fespectively. Lord Savispury, as may be supposed, had 
to difficulty in denying absolutely the absurd statement 
that Germany two years ago summoned this country to be 
ter brother, or she would kill us. The answer to Lord 
Hirrowsy, in reference to African matters, was also, on 
thewhole, satisfactory. But it would, perhaps, have been 
more so had not the Prime Minister inserted a remark as 
to the increasing obligations of dominion. They do in- 
qease ; but those who wish to rule must not object to the 
responsibilities of ruling, and will soon be relieved of those 
responsibilities if they do object to them. 

The misconduct of the Opposition continued in a more 
iggravated form on J/fonday, and unfortunately on this 
tight, as on Friday, the Government did not receive the 
sistance they had a right to expect from the Chairman of 
Committees. Mr, Courtney is no doubt an able as well as 
@ independent and impartial man, and he must have had 
what seemed to himself good reasons for his proceedings. 
But it is somewhat difficult to discover what these reasons 
Were, especially on the later occasion, when he permitted 
the merry old game of sham and dilatory motions to go 
@ till four o'clock in the morning, when the Government, 
Petceiving his mood, wisely accepted Lord Hartineron’s 
Siggestion, and gave it up. The Closure is not a thing 
Thich we hke, but it was deliberately adopted by Parlia- 
Ment to prevent exactly the sort of conduct which Mr. 
Qourrvey thus allowed. There is very little to say about 
the wholly unreal wrangle which led up to this conclusion, 
® no-conclusion, and in which eleven hours’ talking went 
® the carrying of two clauses only. Meanwhile, in the 
House of Lords Lord Wemyss at last succeeded in getting 

Md Satispury under the fire of his carefully charged 
WiSocialist battery. He said a good many things that 
Were true, and unpleasantly true, but perhaps nothing 

was purticularly well worth saying. Nor did Lord 
Sitissury in his reply, which, though cogent enough in 
Matter, was rather light, if not unfeeling, in tone, show 
Wlense gratitude for Lord Wemyss’s anxiety. It isa curious 

melaucholy thing that in similar cases people often do 
M show iuvense gratitude for the anxiety of their friends. 

Mr. Covntyey, perhaps encouraged by a decision of the 

AKER Son T'wesday morning (adecision which, however, was 
Bore similar to his in appearance than in fact), continued to 

use assistance to the Government on that day ; and little 


threw a sop to CerBervs, in the shape of the promise of a 
Committee to consider the incidence of taxation in the 
three kingdoms. This is a proper thing enough, if it had 
not the air of being extorted. It is, no doubt, desirable 
that every decent liberty should be given to an Opposition ; 
and on any great constitutional change that liberty can 
hardly be extended too far. But, when a mere fiseal pro- 
posal has once been assented to by a substantial majority, 
the wasting of day after day in discussing such futilities as 
Mr. Biane’s suggestion of a tax of sixpence per hogshead on 
spirits, or on the purely obstructive motions of the early 
hours of Tuesday, seems to be exactly what the Closure was 
intended to prevent. The House of Lords, both in Stand- 
ing Committees and Committee of the House, did some 
useful work on this day. 

The battle continued on Wednesday, when the private 
member had to be contented with a few minutes’ talk on 
the Midwives Registration Bill, a measure as to which it 
may be said, with no indecent irony, that much may be 
said on both sides. On the whole, it is, perhaps, rather a 
pity that it should have been talked out. The major part 
of the day was, as we have said, devoted to the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, which was successfully carried 
through Committee in the face of a continuance of the 
hollowest and most dishonest resistance of which even the 
present Opposition has been guilty. There is not probably 
one single Gladstonian on the front bench who, when he 
was last in office, would have dreamt of any scruples in 
supporting a much stronger measure on the same lines 
as that which Sir W. Harcourt threatens to meet with 
“ every kind of warfare.” 

On Thursday—after a conversation on the bad habits of 
the heraldic animals (at Westminster Hall and other parts 
of the Houses of Parliament), which come off in pieces and 
menace honourable members with the fate of ABIMELECH ; 
on the future in store for disturbers of order in Ireland 
to-morrow, and on those holidays which the naughty boys 
of the House of Commons, like other naughty boys, 
never desire so earnestly as just after conduct which ought 
to deprive them thereof—the House got to business. 
The House of Lords had meanwhile actually done some ; 
and Lord Lotntan informed Lord Rosesery that, if Lord 
Rosesery’s friends in the Lower House would only per- 
mit it, much more might be done. These friends were 
at the time in melting mood. As to Sir Witt1am Har- 
courts “every kind of warfare,” the prospect of losing 
holidays was so alarming that the report stage of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill passed with only a very 
proper and useful conversation on African affairs—a subject 
of real importance—and the heavy Vote on account which 
the Government required was also given unmurmuringly. 
No doubt Sir Witt1aM would have no difficulty in explain- 
ing thischange. Thus, too, did Bonaprt—but why pin down 
to particular acts or speeches a resemblance which may be 
said to be rather an anticipation of Sir WILLIAM in quiddity, 
and almost in accidents, by great Ben three hundred years 
ago? An incident in this sitting enabled Gladstonians to dis- 
cover (with a delighted surprise which must slightly chagrin 
the gift of AZo.vs to Britain) that Mr. Sexton is not in- 
capable of performing some public duties honestly and 
uprightly. Thus have we known the innocent biographer 
argue that a man could not be a bad poet or a bad king 
because it is triumphantly proved that he did not beat his 
wife. 


In foreign affairs perhaps the most interesting, 
though not the most important, event is the 
visit—said to be her first-—of Isane. Segunda 
of Spain to England, a country which, in its own queer 
way, had a good deal to do with seating her as a child on 
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own fault, thirty years after and twenty years ago. This 
visit has, of course, no political import. In Germany, 
. the shower of Bismarck gossip still continues to pour. as 
thick as hail, the last and a very typical example being 
that the Prince appealed to the Empress Freperick to get 
him not turned out. Prince Brsmarck’s successor has, in 
reply to an interpellation, affirmed once more the solidity of 
the Triple Alliance. The arrangements between France 
and the Egyptian Government for the conversion of the 
debt are said to be almost concluded, and appear to be of 
as Shylockian a character as was expected. As, however, 
Egyptian finance is directed by very shrewd advisers, it is 
to be supposed that advantage for Egypt is seen in it, while 
there may be other reasons, not difficult to guess, if un- 
necessary to icularize. The Panirza trial in Bulgaria 
has not at present brought out anything very startling ; 
but the fact that the conspirators were at least led to 
believe that Russia was with them has been pretty well 
established. 
ie To give a full account of Mr. Guapstonr’s East 
Speeches, Anglian tour would be incompatible with that 
noblest of sentiments, Mentem mortalia tan- 
gunt. The circumstances, public and private, in which a 
man of Mr. Grapstonr’s abilities could utter to Canon 
ButstropE the astounding sentiment that it would be 
of greater advantage to the Church if more Churchmen 
were Gladstonians (“So much the worse for them,” said 
James IT. cnce, in similar mood) ; could repeat the childish 
terme about the true Unionists being those who wish to 
reak the Union, and could try to make capital against 
Mr. GoscuEN on the score that he had converted the Debt 
on a scale more favourable to the nation than he, Mr. 
GLADSTONE, was able to do, are res for lachryme and not for 
laughter to all but very young cubs. But, if anything 
additional were wanted, it would be found in the Saturday 
speech, wherein Mr. GiapstTonz, deprecating wisely enough 
interference with Russia in her dealings with her own sub- 
jects, raked up Mitchelstown as a possible tu quogue. So, 
then, no colleague of Mr. Giapstone’s own was called 
“ Buckshot”; no Irish leaders were imprisoned by him ? 
—Besides this “campaign” of Mr. Guapstone’s, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN made a long speech, vindicating his position 
from the point of view of his own political group, on 
Monday at Birmingham ; Mr. Parne.t lectured to the 
National League on the Irish vote on Tuesday, and on the 
same day Sir Witt1am Harcourt roystered cheerfully at 
Bermondsey on the obstruction of Monday night; while 
Mr. Barrour at Leytonstone, on Wednesday, reduced to 
pulp the whole latest edition (much enlarged and embel- 
lished) of Mr. Guapstone’s Romance of Mitchelstown, and 
put the truth about compensation before a country much 
“wailed about with mews” from honest Temperance 
fanatics, and politicians to whom the same adjective can 
hardly be applied. 
Ceremonies The late Mr. Forster, one of the best inten- 
and Enter- tioned and in not a few respects one of the 
tainments. most worthy servants of England, was not in 
his life the most fortunate of men, and his ill fortune has 
continued after hisdeath. Living, he was deserted and prac- 
tically turned out of office by his own party ; dead, he has 
his eulogy pronounced (on Saturday last) by the Marquess of 
Ripon. ——On Monday last the Prince or WaLxEs unveiled 
a statue to General Gorpon at Woolwich, and on the same 
day his brother the Duke of Epinsurca opened what 
is called the London Philatelic Exhibition—by which is 
meant a collection of the objects of the devotion of those 
harmless and sometimes even amiable monomaniacs the col- 
lectors of stamps. On Wednesday Mr. STan.ey, at one 
of the now innumerable entertainments given to him (in 
this case by the London Chamber of Commerce), repeated, 
with ingenious variations, and it is to be hoped not unto 
deaf ears, his warnings against the supineness which has let 
so much of Africa slip through English fingers. Ata 
subsequent dinner of the Merchant Taylors on Thursday 
Lord Satispury devoted himself at some length, and with 
a little warmth, to these remarks of Mr. STaNLEY’s, pro- 
testing that nothing had been surrendered because nothing 
had been done. This is very satisfactory, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the future tense, immediate and paulo post, 
will be as satisfactory as the pluperfect in the one respect, 
and more so in the other. 
The International Miners’ Conference at Joli- 
mont, in Belgium, opened on Tuesday with the 
usual flourish of trumpets (from Mr. Burt, 
M.P.) about the objection of labour organizations to vio- 


lence. Meanwhile, further details were being received of 
the violence of the labour riots at Bilbao, and of others 
equally violent in Bohemia. 


On Tuesday last the polypragmatic Sir THomas 
Farrer carried his proposal in the London 
County Council for petitioning the House of 
Commons in a matter with which the Council has nothing 
todo. By an agreeable contrast, the Council once more 
found itself unable to do one of the things with which it 
specially has to do—to wit, the keeping open of the dis. 
used churchyards which private liberality has equipped and 
put ready for the poor. The Council’s elder brother jp 
extravagance and polypragmatism, the School Board, has, 
by the way, just announced an increased rate, not as yet for 
pianos, but probably for something as useful, or as a result 
of the delinquencies of its predecessors. 


The Courty 
Council. 


On Wednesday last the QuEEN’s birthday was 
celebrated with the usual reviews, receptions, 
illuminations, and other festivities. Among the 
usual “birthday honours” there are some of interest, sueh 
as those bestowed upon Mr. Cuartes HAL, the very po- 
pular member for Cambridgeshire ; on Mr. Jackson, whose 
excellent Parliamentary work is not overpaid with a Privy 
Councillorship ; on Sir Henry AcianpD, who has for more 
than a generation “seemed to be a pillar” at Oxford; on 
Mr. Catcrart, one of the best known men in the Civil 
Service; on Consul Bixiorr1, whose good service in Crete 
has met with the usual reward from those who hate good 
work done for England ; and on Mr. Buuuen, of the British 
Museum, a scholar of the right kind. The appointment of 
two Field-Marshals is also noteworthy, both the officers 
thus honoured—Sir Lintorn Smmons and Sir FReperick 
Hatnes—having earned it by long and distinguished 
service. Perhaps the sister service has some right to com- 
plain. It was quite right to snub the gushers over Captain 
Kane, of the Calliope ; but on such an occasion as this 
notice might have been taken of his good deeds with no 
impropriety and some grace. 


The Queen’s 
Birthday. 


The week has seen not a few interesting events 
Sport. in sport, notably, on the Turf, the excellent 
race for the Newmarket Stakes, won by the 
Duke of Porttann’s handsome filly Memoir, who but for 
“ declaration” would pretty certainly have won the One 
Thousand Guineas; in Cricket three matches, one between 
Oxford University and the Australians (in which the 
University, beginning well, were wofully discomfited later 
by weather, a more experienced team, and, it is to be feared 
also, that loss of head and heart which too frequently besets 
young players), one between Cambridge University and 
the Gentlemen of England (where the University was also 
beaten, but by a better team and after a stronger fight), 
and a very good North and South (in which the latter with 
more Gentlemen beat the former with more Players); in 
Tennis a match between Perrirr and the Frenchman le 
Sueur, in which the visitor, receiving, it is true, consider 
able odds, was successful. 


The deaths of some persons of merit—Dr. 

Obituary. Gorcu, a learned Biblical Nonconformist scholar, 

and Mr. Gzorce Hooper, a journalist of long 

standing, who rather late in life became known, as English 

journalists seldom are, by some excellent books on Waterloo 

and WELLINGToN—were announced in the early part of the 

week. A very much better-known person, both in society, 

as a soldier, and for some ten years as a member of Par 

liament, was Sir ALEXANDER Gorpoy, whose death was 
announced on Tuesday. 


The handsomest book of the week is probably 
Books, &e. Mr. Riaa’s edition of Sir Tuomas More's trans 
lation of the Life and some of the works of 
Pico pELLA Mrranpo.a, which Mr. Nutr has produced 
a very appetizing manner; the most agreeable work 0 
combined literature and art is, no doubt, M. Caran p’ACHES 
History of Co.umsus in the May Figaro Illustré—a history 
of the most delightful character, and, except in the 
fact of the discovery of America, entirely new % 
original.—It is asserted—it may be hoped truly—the® 
by clubbing public and private money the three i 
Rapnor pictures will be secured for the nation. If t . 
installation in the National Gallery causes only a few ’ 
our present portrait-painters to drop their brushes, if oe 
to hang themselves, ten times the money would be m 
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than well spent. A new play by Mr. H. A. Jones, 
Judah, was successfully produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
on Wednesday ; and Mrs. Bancrort’s Riverside Story was 
cordially welcomed at the Haymarket next day. 


THE AUCTION FOR AFRICA. 


7. various utterances of official persons during the past 
week on the most pressing subject of the moment are 
interesting enough. For ourselves we have no complaint 
whatever to make on the score of their want of explicit- 
ness. Secretaries and Under-Secretaries of State certainly 
exist for (among other things) the purpose of concealing their 
thought from fools; and no one who is not a fool wants them 
to reveal it prematurely. When one negotiator shows his 
hand or announces what he is going to lead, he gives ipso 
acto an advantage to his adversary. But it is by no means 
the same with those who are not directly concerned in the 
negotiations, but who are in a position to put ‘the actual 
negotiators in possession of the thoughts and wishes 
of those among the said negotiators’ constituency who 
know. We think that we may claim some knowledge of 
the course of African exploration and the bearings of recent 
European pretensions in connexion with that exploration. 
And we think (perhaps erroneously) that we can take a some- 
what more all-round view of the question than others who 
have discussed it. Sir Harcourt, for instance— 
bat it skills not greatly talking about Sir Wi. 
Harcourt, who is equally ready to rebuke Lord Sarispury 
for scuttling before Germany (forgetting that a certain 
chief of his own might have had the whole of East Africa 
ifhe would have taken it) and to revile those who wish to 
strengthen Lord Saispury’s hands. We have the greatest 
respect for Lord Harrowsny ; but when he asks whether 
we have a right to “entrust” territory to a Power which is 
“unfit, as compared with ourselves,” to carry on “a great 
“Christianizing and civilizing mission,” we must say that he 
gives occasion to certain enemies to blaspheme. We are 
not trustees at all or trustors in Africa ; we are claimants. 
And though it is to be hoped that we shall, in such terri- 
tories as we may establish our claim to, have greater 
heed to those considerations which Lord Harrowsy 
invokes than some other claimants, we for our part recog- 
nize that the excellence of our intentions does not in 
the least strengthen our claim. If we have had most to do 
hitherto with the opening up of these lands; if we have 
arefully abstained from admitting rival claims; if we are 
best equipped for spreading over the country and working 
it; above all, if we are most determined not to let other 
people interfere with us—then Africa, or such part of 
Africa as we choose, is ours. If we skulk behind Civiliza- 
tin and Christianity, we fear greatly that Christianity 
and Civilization will say, “Thank you kindly ; but neither 
“of us cares particularly to be made a stalking-horse.” 
There are other disputants in the matter with whom we 
cannot agree much better. We do not, of course, speak of 
those who are, consciously or unconsciously, egging on Lord 
Satispury against Germany, in hopes of gaining one of two 
things—a failure on the part of a Minister whom they do 
not like, or an estrangement of England, for whose in- 
terests they care nothing, from a Power for which, 
for this or the other reason, they care less. Nor 
do we speak of those simpletons whose sole creed in all 
matters of foreign policy is “ Beware of the wicked 
“Jingo!” There are other classes who are more dangerous 
because their attitude towards the matter is honest and 
at consciously unpatriotic. There are those who say 
P What do spheres and concessions matter? Other people 
cannot colonize, and we can.” These good persons forget 
that: as things go now a “sphere,” though the nation re- 
iving it may do no good with it, is shut off from other 
tations. There are others who have a vague idea that all 
will come right, that to-morrow will be as yesterday, and 
Much more abundant. The end of that course of belief is 
well enough known. And there is a third class—perhaps 
most dangerous of all—who would fain persuade them- 
elves and others that England has only got to put down 
foot all over Africa, to give “ nothing to nobody,” and to 
“erve the QuzeN (they do not go so far as this, but what 
Say comes to it), sole heir and single to the Emperor 
Monomotapa, the Sultan of Timbuctoo, and Presrer 
°HN all together, and the thing will be done. They would 
ve nothing given to Germany, nothing left to Portugal ; 


and repeated laches of English Governments during the last 
decade and the early part of this is to grab everything, 
and to shut up the Powers whom we have admitted, and 
Germany especially, in a kind of “ Pale” alike undignified 
and unprofitable. 

The true course, as it seems to us, lies apart from all 
these. With regard to Portugal there is not much danger 
or difficulty; in the first place, because the rights of 
Portugal are very small; in the second place, because her 
mights are smaller still ; and in the third because it is per- 
fectly easy to leave her territories which are far larger 
than she can ever occupy effectually. What is really im- 
portant is to arrange the delimitation of the interior with 
Germany and the Congo State. France does not touch us 
in any way, and any interference on her part should be 
simply ignored. The Congo State is to all intents and pur- 
poses the King of the Be.e1ans, who is a very sensible 
monarch, and who knows perfectly well that his State is not, 
and will not for years or centuries be, able to occupy 
a tithe of the ground coloured on the map as belonging to 
it. It is not from him that any echo of the telegram from 
Berlin, which the other day expressed a shocked alarm at 
Mr. Staytey having made treaties on his track in favour 
of the British East African Company, is likely to come. 
As for the Germans, it is perfectly easy to assign them a 
region which will occupy all the colonizing energies of 
Germany for any amount of time to come by acknowledg- 
ing their right of expansion to Lake Tanganyika, to, but 
not over, the Stevenson Road between that lake and Lake 
Nyassa, and to, but not over, a line between Lake Tangan- 
yika and the Victoria Nyanza. For a country new at 
colonizing, a region which is, roughly speaking, some six 
hundred miles square, is “nae deaf nuts” in the old 
Scotticism. But the minds of some excellent people seem 
to be exercised as to the necessity of keeping a belt open for 
British intercourse between what may be now not hypo- 
thetically called British South Africa and what half is and 
more than half, it is hoped, will be British East Africa. 
This, if such arrangements were made as have been fore- 
shadowed above, might pretty safely be left to the future. 
It will be long before the Germans establish any effective 
domination on the eastern bank of Tanganyika; longer 
still before the Congo State is more than a name along the 
whole of the western. But there is really very little diffi- 
culty about the matter. It has been acknowledged here that 
the Stevenson Road ought never to be allowed to pass 
under any other domination than England’s. This, with a 
similar interval, which should be similarly protected, be- 
tween the north of Tanganyika and the Albert Edward 
Nyanza or Muta Nzige, is the only part of the way which 
is not water-way. The English Government have already 
taken the sound step of declaring the Zambesi and Shiré 
common property. Lakes Nyassa, Tanganyika, and perhaps 
the Victoria Nyanza as well, have only to be declared the 
same to meet all difficulties ; and we are glad to see that 
the considerable authority of Commander CAMERON is on 
our side, or practically so, in this respect. But the truth 
is that, in such matters as these, it is quite as possible 
to consider too curiously as to consider with too little pre- 
vision. The danger of the moment is that claims shadowy, 
but of the kind which in these days easily turn into sub- 
stance, may be set up, which will prevent the constitution 
and development of the two British territories nominally 
belonging to the East and South African Companies. By 
defining these territories liberally, but still with regard to 
the maxim qui trop embrasse, by allowing with equal liberality 
a sufficient region to Germany, all that is for the present 
necessary can be done. A very great mistake was made at 
the original constitution of the Congo State by giving it, not 
merely a vast, but a practically undefined, territory, and 
both England and Germany have the same mistake to fear 
now. But what is still more to be feared is, that England 
will commit the other error of not taking enough. Mal 
étreindre is unpleasant, no doubt ; but a tolerably vigorous 
person can mend his hand in that matter, so long as he is 
not interfered with. It is otherwise when the armful is 
inaccessibly and irrevocably in somebody else’s arms. 


A DEBTOR'S DODGE, 


ee Court of Appeal has seldom been called upon to 
decide any odder case than Mrrcne.t v. Simpson. As 
the Master of the Rotts and two Lords Justices were 


the only way, to their thinking, of repairing the culpable 


unanimous in upholding the judgment of the Divisional 
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Court, we must assume that so much collective wisdom 
correctly represents the law. But the ordinary lay under- 
standing will, we fear, be apt to suppose that Lord Esner 
and his colleagues, in their desire to avoid public inconve- 
nience, have taken remarkable liberties with statute law. 
Mr. MircueEtz is an enterprising person ; and he may per- 
haps yet carry his suit to the House of Lords. If so, 
the whole procedure in regard to defaulting debtors may 
receive an elucidation of which it stands much in need. 
It is commonly believed, and is to a certain extent true, 
that imprisonment for debt was abolished in 1869. An in- 
solvent person, not being a trustee, cannot be sent to gaol, 
in the absence of fraud, because of any sum which he is 
unable to pay. But if he can pay, and will not, he may be 
punished for his contumacy. For instance, a man who 
cannot meet all his liabilities at once, or even some par- 
ticular liability, is ordered by the judge to pay a pound a 
week. If he does not pay it, he is in contempt, and the 
judge can deal with him accordingly. This is apparently 
what happened to Mr. Mircnety. An action was brought 
against him in the Salford Hundred Court, and decided 
in favour of the plaintiff. Thereupon Mr. MircHett was 
ordered to pay, but did not, and was committed for three 
weeks, “or until he should pay the sum due.” On 
the 18th of June, 1888, Mr. MircHett was arrested at 
his lodgings in Maida Vale, and taken to a police station, 
after which he was put into the criminal side of the 
Manchester gaol. With all respect to the learned judges, 
that certainly seems to be a very queer place for a de- 
faulting debtor. A criminal side implies a civil side, and 
if persons guilty of contempt are criminals, what class of 
offenders or of people under detention are prisoners on civil 
process? Imagine the feelings of Mr. Micawser if he had 
been put into the criminal side of Manchester gaol. Mrs. 
Micawser would have been compelled, temporarily at any 
rate, to desert him, and his friends would have been unable 
to receive his esteemed signature to forms of I1.0.U. The 
Master of the Rotts was as eloquent as he knows how to 
be over the horrors of the old sponging-house. It must 
have been a highly disagreeable place for men of decorous 
habits with sensitive nerves. But there were those who 
enjoyed it. There are whose happiness consists in plenty 
to drink and nothing to do. To them the tably de hoty 
of Mrs. Moss was not without its charms. There is nu 
Mrs. Moss now. 


Mr. Mircuett himself, or, as Lord Esner super- 
ciliously suggested, a “solicitor's clerk,” discovered that 
Mr. MircneE.t had not been treated according to law, and 
instituted proceedings against the High Bailiff. The ground 
of his suit, which certainly deserves the epithet “ formidable ” 
judicially applied to it, was a section of the Sheriffs’ Act, 
1887, that when an officer arrests any person “ by virtue 
“ of any action, writ, or attachment for debt, such officer 
“ shall not take such person to any prison within twenty- 
“ four hours of the time of his arrest, unless such person 
“refuses to be carried to some safe and convenient 
“ dwelling-house of his own nomination, not being the 
“ private dwelling-house of such person, and being within the 
“ borough or town where such person was arrested.” At 
first sight these words appear as plain as they are startling. 
They seem to give every one committed for not paying what 
he can pay the right of passing the first night after his 
apprehension in a hotel. A pedantic literalism might even 
push them a step further, and construe them as enabling 
the culprit to quarter himself, as a prelude to less agreeable 
confinement, upon the owner of the most desirable re- 
sidence in the immediate neighbourhood. Mr. Mircue.t, 
as we have seen, began his three weeks in a police- 
station, and ended them in a convict’s cell. The Master 
of the Rots not unreasonably asked what damages the 
plaintiff in such an action could expect to obtain. If 
he had been taken to a place of public entertainment 
he, an insolvent debtor by profession, would have been 
obliged to pay for his own food and drink, unless he 
could have persuaded the High Bailiff to treat him. Lord 
Esuer, in language of plusquam-judicial violence, described 
the suit as an “abomination,” and, indeed, it probably be- 
longs to the class known as solicitors’ actions. The Lords 
Justices see their way to meeting one technicality with 
another, and have escaped from the difficulty in a manner 
worthy of Portia. The section in the Act of 1887 already 
quoted is copied from an Act of 1759, where a creditor had 
# right to arrest a debtor and keep him in prison until he 
paid twenty shillings in the pound. Therefore, says Lord 
EsuER, with robust logic, the section, though re-enacted 


‘audience fixed upon him, and their cries filling his ea 


only three years ago, cannot apply to defaulters under judj. 
cial orders. Lord Esuer did not explain to whom in present 
circumstances it did apply, and on the whole Parliament 
may be thankful that it has narrowly escaped the necessity 
for further legislation. 


THE NEW JOCKEY OF NORFOLK. 


M® GLADSTONE has been anticipating the Whit 
suntide recess by an electioneering visit to Norfolk 
and Suffolk. He has made one long speech at Norwich, 
and smaller ones at Ipswich, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and 
at the Lincoln railway station, on his way home tp 
Hawarden. Mr. Guiapstone’s later career recalls a sentence 
of Mr. Cospen’s, which Mr. GuiapsTone did not think it 
necessary to quote in the tribute which a few days before 
he paid to Mr. T. B. Porrer, as the adopted heir of 
Coppey’s genius and doctrine. A man at seventy-two with 
an unexhausted ambition—Mr. CospEN wrote, and Mr, 
Joun Morwey has recorded—is necessarily a politica 
desperado. What Mr. Coppen would have said of a man of 
eighty with a constantly growing ambition, if he had lived 
to witness the spectacle now presented to such eyes as do 
not prefer to turn from it, it is hard to say. It is difficul 
to find a superlative for desperado. Yet the word is needed 
to describe the latest development of political character in 
England. Mr. Cospen was thinking of Lord Patmerstoy, 
of whom he always thought ill. Yet Lord Patmersroy 
in his old age did not depart from any principles which 
he had ever professed. He confined himself, with more 
than his earlier decorum and dignity, to the discharge of 
his Parliamentary and official duties. He adhered to thow 
traditions of bearing and demeanour in English statesman- 
ship which Mr. Guapstone has been the first to cast aside, 
He did not make an exhibition of himself, as Mr. Guapstose 
is doing. The truth requires to be spoken. Mr. GLapstoxe 
is simply his own showman. In addition to the political 
interest which he excites, the people who cluster about him 
are anxious to see him, as they would be to see any other 
notoriety ; and to hear him, as they would be to hear any 
public reciter. They attend his performances as the 
theatre-goer of different periods rushed to see the skeletons 
and ghosts of Mackin and Déjazer and of the late 
CuarLes Maruews clatter and gibber on the stage from 
which they ought long before to have sought a decent 
retirement. 

Every one would be glad to respect Mr. Giapstoxe’s 
years if he would himself respect them. But that is the 
condition precedent. His performances are a sort of 
treason to old age itself—a contempt of it, and slander upon 
it, which make them almost an offence against public 
decency. Formerly Mr. Giapstone used to speak with 
gravity of the close of life. Having occasion on Saturday 
to use the word dissolution, he thought it becoming to say 
that he was not speaking of his own dissolution, which 
could not be far off, but of a Parliamentary dissolution. 
At this the good people of Ipswich laughed, as they were 
intended to do. There was a time when Mr. GLADSTONE 
had, or fancied he had—for it was merely the whim 
of the moment—other ideas than those which he is now 
putting into action as to the most suitable method of 
spending the closing years of life. There was probablys 
time when he had other ideas than he now holds as to the 
most fitting manner in which to allule to the inevitable 
close of life, to which of course we are all approaching, but 
from which the distance is more easily measurable in some 
instances than others. But the fate of the public enter 
tainer imposes itself upon him. A laugh must be got out 
of the encounter with the last enemy, if no more stumulat 
ing topic offers. 

As to the speeches and speechlets of which Mr. GLapsToxt 
delivered himself it is unnecessary to say much. ‘They have 
all been made before, and they will all be made again. They 
scarcely seem now to be the direct products of his conscious 
intelligence and will, so much as the result of a certain 
reflex cerebration. As actors, apparently dazed and stupé 
fied, have when pushed upon the stage, and stimula ; 
by the scenes and groups around them, and the voice ® 
the prompter giving them their cue, gone through thetr 
parts with a certain mechanical precision, so Mr. GLADSsTosE, 
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up within him, as if a phonograph had been suddenly 
opened. Occasionally there issues a blending of speeches, 
gs if the instrument had got a little out of order, 
and was mixing things up. There was the old sophism 
of confusion between the Parliamentary Union and a 
grtain moral union which Mr. Guapstone believes him- 
gif to be bringing about, which would furnish a good 
jlustration for an elementary class of the fallacy of the 
undistributed middle. There was the old misstatement— 
which frequent repetition may have induced Mr. GLADSTONE 
to believe, but which does not become the less censurable 
for having been made several times instead of once only— 
that what are legal combinations in England are crimes 
in Ireland. The man who determined to try criminal 
cases in Ireland by a Commission of three judges, without 
a jury—only he could not get the judges—talks of the 
pame of trial by jury becoming obsolete in Ireland, and of 
the PakNELL Commission Act as the most monstrous measure 

by Parliament since Cuartes II. The man who for 
halfa century has resisted what he now pretends to think 
required by justice and freedom in Ireland denounces 
men who do not alter their views of what justice and 
freedom in Ireland require with his own reckless disregard 
of any other than electioneering interests. It is true 
Mr. GLapsToNE tells us that he was half a Home Ruler 
for nine years before he declared himself one, during which 
time he was imprisoning and subjecting to penal sentences 
those with whom he was very much disposed to agree, and 
whose revolutionary methods he has reduced to a doctrine. 
We do not know that any biographer of Sr. Paur has 
mggested that when the Apostle was holding the clothes 
of those who stoned SrerHEN, and haling them of this Way 
toprison, he had serious misgivings as to whether they 
night not after all be in the right, and was himself as much 
of a Christian, say, as Mr. Guapstone was of a Home 
Ruler. If this were so, most people would be inclined to 
think that it was very little to Sr. Paut’s credit; and 
that, in so far as it is so in Mr. GLaApsToNe’s case, it is 
just as little to his. Mr. GLapsTone repeated the Parlia- 
mentary swallowing of himself on the Publicans’ Pillage 
question and the Irish Land Purchase question which he 
had gone through in the House of Commons. After a 
little time these operations cease to be painful without 
ceasing to be shameful, Mr. Giapstone threw out a threat 
to the clergy of the Established Church, involving an 
implied hint to take warning from Wales and Scotland, 
and offered a bribe to the Norfolk agricultural labourers, 
scompanied with an expression of disagreement from Mr. 
Henry Georce, which must fill that gentleman with a 
reasonable hope of speedily making an illustrious convert. 
For the rest, Mr. GLApstoNE made his usual statements, 
about his own conduct and that of the Government, state- 
ments which can only be explained by the supposition 
that Mr. GiapstToneE labours either under an hallucination 
which throws his perceptions out of relation with facts, or 
under a sort of aphasia which substitutes for truly descrip- 
tive words their precise opposites. On Lord Kimpertey, 
as the local Gladstonian nobleman, the pain of presiding 
over this display was imposed. 


LARCENY BY TRICK. 


Mo people are acquainted with the following device. 
You enter a public-house and ask fora glass of beer. 
On looking at it you reject it, perhaps prudently, and say 
that you will have a glass of brandy instead. You are 
requested to pay for the brandy, and reply that you have 
returned the beer in exchange for it. If the person of the 
house then suggests that you should pay for the beer, you 
obviously retort that you have not drunk it. In the event 
of your forcible removal from the premises, you can only 
Tegret that logic plays so small a part in human affairs. 
Mr. SoLomoxs, whose case has been solemnly considered by 
five judges of the land, was very nearly being the victim 
ofa similar misunderstanding. “Mr. SoLomons stood near 
Aldgate and offered to sell purses with something in them. 
€ represented the contents as silver, and, in fact, proposed 
to sell three shillings for one, five shillings for half-a-crown, 
with eighteenpence for himself to bind the bargain and 
ow that the transaction was a friendly one. \ Only an in- 
fredibly foolish person could have been deceived by such a 
ge. One Davy, however, was deceived, and his cross- 


lished in a work of fiction. He said, “ The prisoner promised 
“me three shillings for one. I bought the three shillings 
“andthe purse. I did not buy on speculation. I was willing 
“ to take the half-crown, if the prisoner was willing to part 
“with it. I never said I parted with my money to see 
“ how the trick was done. I was on my way to the Taber- 
“nacle, to hear Mr. Spurcroy.” We congratulate Mr. 
SpurGEoN upon his hearer, to whom he might with advan- 
tage have imparted some of the practical shrewdness for 
which he is famous. But the law is designed for the pro- 
tection of Mr. SpurcEon’s congregation as much as for any 
other class of Her Mavsesty’s subjects, if not more. It 
might be argued by a philosopher, or even by a plain 
citizen who did not merit that opprobrious epithet, that the 
police are diverted from their proper duties, and the time 
of the Court is grievously wasted, by interfering with 
people who sell three shillings for one. When Mr. Davy 
found that his purse contained only coppers he was angry, 
and hurt. He had expected to find silver. What more 
natural, he thought, than that a man should stand in a 
London thoroughfare, giving away purses and money to 
passers-by? When he found himself defrauded, he gave 
Mr. Sotomons into custody, and in due course a jury 
solemnly found that Mr. SoLomons was guilty of larceny. 

That, however, as it turns out, is exactly the crime which 
Mr. Soromons did not commit. ‘“ You may charge me 
“ with murder, or want of sense; we are all of us weak at 
“times; but nothing approaching a false pretence was ever 
“among my crimes.” So Mr. Sotomons seems to have said 
or sung, thereby deceiving the police and putting the pro- 
secution off their guard. For it so happens that his per- 
formance was false pretences, or nothing. Was there a 
stealing? No, there was not. There was no taking out of 
the prosecutor’s possession ; for the prosecutor willingly, 
though not like a wise man, parted with his money. Mr, 
Sotomons, on being apprehended (and misapprehended), 
said, “Serve him right; more fool he”; and perhaps it 
would be difficult to compose a more fitting commentary on 
the whole case. The law, however, is clear, and Mr. 
Sotomons has the benefit of the law. A man indicted 
for false pretences may be convicted of larceny. A 
man indicted for larceny cannot be convicted of false 
pretences. Lord CoLrripce gravely regretted the escape 
of Mr. Sotomons. This is a sutliciently serious world, with- 
out such imported elements of grotesque solemnity as 
a drawn battle between a blockhead and a thief. Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, always fertile in genial suggestions, 
opines that Mr. SoLomons may be again prosecuted, this time 
on the right ground. If so, he may well follow the example 
of the famous prisoner who exclaimed, on his fourth 
appearance in Court, “I really think I’ve heard enough of 
“ that confounded duck.” Meanwhile, the whole story may 
be commended to the notice of the “ Fair-traders,” who will 
be ready to give Mr. Davy all the consolation he can 
require. They will point out to bim with their accus- 
tomed lucidity that he is much better off than Mr. 
Sotomoxs! His imports were small, his exports compara- 
tively large, and that, according to the “ Fair-traders,” is a 
sure sign of prosperity. How different was the state of Mr. 
Sotomons. His imports amounted to nine shillings and six- 
pence, his exports only to a few pence. Had such a terribly 
disproportionate condition of things continued much longer, 
he must inevitably have been ruined, and reduced to the 
miserable plight in which England has been landed by Free- 
trade. The police, like Mr. Howarv Vincent, arrived in 
the nick of time, and Mr. Sotomons was saved from himself. 
His reflections upon the law of England, if couched in the 
same form as his criticism upon the plight of Davy, would 
at least be good reading, whatever else they might be. 


THE MINERS’ CONGRESS. 


E shall begin by denying at once that the Miners’ 

International Congress at Jolimont is a unique 
event, as Mr. Burt said it is, and shall go on to express 
serious doubts whether it is particularly significant, as he 
also said it is. Mr. Burr is naturally of a different opinion, 
and expressed it at length. With this no man not abso- 
lutely starving for an excuse to cavil will find fault. It 


would be truly absurd to expect him to tell the Congress 
what is the absolute truth—namely, that Congresses have 
become as common as the commonplace of late, and that it 


‘amination would be universally condemned asabsurd if pub- 
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can do neither the miners nor any other of the sons of ADAM 
the least good to meet together and tell one another solemnly 
what they knew already—still less will it avail them to 
keep on asserting that they ought to have this, that, or the 
other thing they would like to have. What they can get 
they will be able to obtain without Congresses, and to what 
is impossible no Congress will ever help them. If Mr. 
Burt had talked like that, he might reasonably have been 
asked what he was wasting his time for at Jolimont. 
Mr. Burt neither talks nor thinks like that, but is firmly 
persuaded that Congresses can do some good. 

For the rest, the occasion enabled Mr, Burt to talk a 
great deal of good sense to those International miners of 
whom more than two-thirds are English. We do not rank 
his remark that men of various nations had fought within 
easy reach of Jolimont in quarrels which were none of theirs 
as among the sensible ones. If Mr. Burr had made per- 
sonal inquiries, he would have found that in 1815 English- 
men, French, and Prussians had very serious quarrels, and 
in earlier times too. But when Mr. Burr turned from 
what he does not know, which is history, to what he does 
understand, which are the interests of the working class, 
he said nothing with which serious fault can be found. On 
the contrary, there was a robust good sense in most of his 
speech. His remarks on the popular craze of the time 
among workmen—to wit, the compulsory eight hours’ day 
—were as good as they could be, and so was what they 
implied. Mr. Burr plainly told his hearers that a mere 
law fixing the day’s work at eight hours would be a mere 
dead letter unless it was enforced by united action on the 
part of workmen. When the crosses are put on the “ ¢’s” 

-and the dots on the “7's,” what this must needs mean is plain. 
Wherever work can be conducted without ruinous loss to 
the capitalists and at a fairly remunerative wage to the 
men with an eight hours’ working day, then, provided that 
the men do not show a disposition to gain more money by 
working more hours, an eight hours’ day may be made the 
rule. Where these conditions are found, the intervention 
of the State will be superfluous. Where they are not found, 
it will be either peacefully futile or futile after causing 
infinite mischief. It will be peacefully futile wherever 
employers and employed are allowed to combine to evade 
the law. It will be disastrously futile wherever the State 
attempts to compel men to do what it is against the nature 
of things that they should do successfully. All this has 
been said to the workmen again and again, :but they may 
listen to it more readily from one of their own party than 
from an outsider. To be sure we have no great confidence 


-on the point, if only because it is so difficult to know who 


“they” are in this connexion. The workman who is at 
all likely to rely on force is also not unlikely to listen 
to teachers who will tell him that Messrs. Burt, 
Fenwick, and BrapiavcH are reactionary. The stamp of 
workmen who would listen to him would probably not, 
unless both provoked and tempted thereto by bad manage- 
ment, make a riot in any circumstances. It does not follow 
that these popular leaders are wholly powerless, for they 
do at least supply the saner workmen with rational advice 
and a useful formula. In exactly so far as they persuade 
their hearers to prefer peaceful methods they weaken the 
party of violence. It would, however, be idle indeed to 


suppose that they can destroy it. The fact is that they 


will not be listened to except where men are already dis- 
inclined to disorder. Austria is a standing example of 
the truth. Where workmen are in a more savage state 
than they are here, and the Government will not or cannot 


‘quell them by sheer fear, it is found that they attempt to 


remedy their grievances, real (and in many cases they are 
undeniable) or imaginary, remediable or not, by force. Mr. 
Burt's good sense would be wasted on such a population. 
We do not suppose that this dangerous class is more than 
a minority even in Austria, and in the rest of Europe it is 
mearly powerless. Such as it is, however, it will not be 
reached by the Miners’ Congress or influenced by it in any 
way, except to more furious denunciation of those false 
friends of the people-who will not take the proper short 
way with the capitalist. The utmost the Congress can do 
will be to confirm those who are already orderly in the 
belief that they can obtain all obtainable things in an 
orderly way, which we acknowledge is something worth 
doing, though it will not amount to a “ unique” feat. 


THE LAST OF A SCANDAL, 


Sind is quite natural that there should be some disposition 

to feel a little sorry for Mr. Artuur Newyoy. 
Destiny has not been kind to him, and what looked like the 
promising career of a rather respectable young solicitor 
practising chiefly at the police-courts has been summarily 
interrupted by a sentence of imprisonment. This is, jp 
itself, a melancholy circumstance; but it makes it all the 
more desirable to point out that Mr. Newron has in reality 
got off pretty easily, though not too easily. 

His plea of guilty was the almost necessary consequence 
of his virtual admission, when he was before the mag; 
trate, that he had tried to induce several young men to 
leave the country, because they might possibly have been 
material witnesses in proceedings which might have been 
taken, and which, it is impossible not to infer, some client or 
clients of Mr. Newron’s considered, rightly or wrongly, that he 
or they had cause to dread. This, done in concert with other 
persons, is a conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice, and is, of 
course, punishable as such. It was urged in mitigation of 
punishment that Mr. Newron was young and enthusiastic, 
and had acted on behalf of clients who were afraid that 
the youths in question, and their more infamous em- 
ployer, would endeavour to extort money from them by 
threats of abominable accusations. The answer to the plea 
is that a solicitor of six years’ standing, though he may be 
@ young man socially as youth is counted nowadays, is old 
enough to know that such circumstances, if they existed, 
would not justify a breach of the law, and that the proper 
way of meeting an extortionate demand of the kind re 
ferred to is by instant prosecution. Whatever the inten- 
tion of Mr. Newron or his employers may have been, 
the effect of what he did is too clear to admit of dis- 
pute. It is, therefore, certain that Mr. Justice Cave was 
well advised in inflicting a substantial penalty. That it 
was substantial, and, considering all the circumstances of 
the case, not too lenient, is clear upon consideration. The 
offence was obviously an act of eager and rather thoughtless 
lawlessness. There was practically no concealment about 
it, and it is probable that Mr. Newton at the time did not 
think much the worse of himself for what he was doing. 
He did it for pay, of course; but it cannot be said that the 
matter was no affair of his, he did not injure any indi- 
vidual, and he only attempted to injure the State in a mild 
and rather indirect manner. He did not succeed in doing 
it any injury, because every one against whom there was 
evidence of crime fled before he could be arrested, and would 
have done so if Mr. Newron had never meddled in the 
matter. Besides this, a solicitor practising extensively in 
the police-courts must necessarily from time to time 
approach the border-line between legitimate zeal for a 
client and undue interference with the course of justice. 
He must be a very clever man or one of great experience 
who never trespasses across that border while he has 
his fame and his fortune yet t6 make, and the fact 
that a young practitioner has crossed it and been caught 
does not prove any very great amount of moral obliquity 
on his part. At the same time a sentence of six weeks 
imprisonment as a second-class misdemeanant makes all 
the difference in the world to a solicitor, and it may be 
well here to observe that Mr. Justice Cave deserves credit 
for having declined to inflict upon Mr. Newton the foolish 
punishment of imprisonment as a first-class misdemeanant, 
which is irritating to a man who smokes, and rather enter- 
taining for a man who does not. 

And is this the end of the West-End Scandals? When 
one remembers how all through the latter part of last 
autumn they were the sheet-anchor of Separatist hopes, 
how a certain amendment to the Address was going to 
ruin the Coercionist Government, how the terrible blaze 
of inquiry in the House of Commons was to bring to 
light the most damning revelations of aristocratic a 
how great names were to be sullied and great men broug 
low—one is even more sorry for Mr. Lanoucnere than for 
Mr. Newron. 


TWO HARD CASES. 


hard cases of Sir Paxuiser and Admiral 
Cotoms, which were brought before Parliamen 
yesterday week, were both so typical and, withal, so instruc 
tive, that we think it well tocomment on them even at 
distance, if only for the purpose of laying down @ er 


They differ very materially. Sir W. Paiser 
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from the State or private persons, within a few years, sums 
gtimated to be somewhere between twenty and forty 
thousand pounds as the price of certain inventions. It is 
pot denied that he took this money as a discharge in full of 
Jl his claims. Owing, however, to circumstances of a 
pature not peculiar to inventors, and in no way discredit- 
sble to Sir W. Pauiser, he was not able to leave his 
family well provided for. So little was this the case that 
the Treasury has given his widow a pension of three hundred 
ds a year. Admiral Cotoms’s story is different. He 
was invited by the Admiralty to draw up a code of night 
snd fog signals, which has proved of such value as to be 
socepted by all maritime States, and is universally used at 
gs. For this work he received as reward a sum which 
cannot have been more than a few hundreds, and may have 
peen practically 120/., when patent fees and necessary 
nses were deducted. 
ese are the bare facts of the cases, and we think they 
we enough—first, to justify the Treasury in declining to 
give anything further to the family of Sir W. PauuisEr ; 
and, secondly, to prove that the Admiralty behaved with 
distinct meanness to Admiral Cotoms. In the course of 
his speech Mr. Bropricx observed that Colonel PALLIsER 
had invested his money in freehold property, and was inter- 
rupted by Colonel Notan with the assurance that it was 
absolutely valueless. It seems to us that the whole explana- 
tion of the claim made for Sir W. Patiser’s family lies in 
this statement and interruption. If the freehold property 
had turned out to be a good speculation, would anything 
have been heard of his case? We know it would 
not, and yet the fate of the money which he received 
has nothing to do with the justice of his claim. In fact, 
the nation is asked to make a grant to his family, not so 
much because of his services as an inventor, as because of 
his misfortunes as an investor. It does not appear to us 
that there is here any adequate ground on which to base a 
chim. But it is clear to us that the State should, both 
from an idea of justice and from a regard to its own 
interests, treat Admiral Cotoms with much more generosity 
than it has shown. The Admiral elaborated his code on the 
invitation of the Department, and thereby did it an acknow- 
ledged service. No doubt he has accepted what has been 
given him as payment in full. But the reward ought not 
to be measured merely by what the Admiral was prepared 
toaccept. Everybody knows that in a case of this sort 
there is no free in. An officer who declines to do 
work which he is asked to do declines at the risk of damaging 
his prospects, no matter whether he is bound by the in- 
sructions to do the work or not. That being so, it is 
unbecoming that the State should take a mean advantage 
ofits power to drive a hard bargain. Moreover it is, from 
the purely business point of view, unwise. As some recent 
«amples show, the knowledge that they must look sharply 
after their own interests unless they are prepared to be 
plucked by the Departments causes officers with an inven- 
tion to stand out for a good sum. Everybody knows how 
foo the bargainer who has anything to sell begins to 
realize the pleasure of running up the price whenever he 
tm. So, in the long run, the gain made by one piece of 
Meanness is far more than counterbalanced by subsequent 
los. Besides, it has at all times been found that the 
prospect of reward has a good effect in stirring men up to 
do well. It is, no doubt, an excellent rule that nothing an 
ificer can do for the Service is more than his duty to his 
N and country; but while human nature remains 
what it always has been nothing will more effectually tend 
o make him heartily accept this same rule than a reason- 
ible confidence that good service will be remembered to 
him. As it is the undoubted interest of the State that he 
thould “toe the line,” it is wise to make allowances for the 
human eg which is in him. We see nothing in the 
Weatmenit of Admiral Coromp to encourage other naval 
rs to spend laborious days in the service of the 
ty. 


LORD WEMYSS’S FIELD DAY. 


ORD WEMYSS himself must have been conscious on 

‘ Monday night that he had mismanaged an excellent 
Project. His design was to call the attention of the House 
of Lords to the advance of Socialist legislation and he had 
#ven his address a certain formality and importance by 
bstponing it on a previous occasion for the attendance of 
® Prime Mivisrer. And it is not a subject new to Lord 
“yss. On the contrary, it is a very familiar one to| 


him ; while year by year it engages a more general and a 
more interested attention. Yet we are constrained to say 
that what might have been a very useful speech was marred 
by a want of aptitude which distressed most those who were 
most in sympathy with the speaker. Lord Wemyss was 
much too vague, too general, too inexact. His speech was 
rather the crying voice of complaint than the rational 
organ of exposition and argument ; and though his com- 
plainings are most reasonable in themselves, yet when 
uttered in the House of Lords they should be articulate, 
precise, and unexaggerated. This they were not; and 
therefore it was easy to answer them with platitudes half 
soothing, half rebuking, till the moment had arrived when 
the subject could be decently dropped. . 

Lord Wemyss’s chief demerit—some may think it a 
serious one for the speaker and the place of audience—was 
that he did not seem quite to understand what he meant by 
Socialism or Socialistic legislation. Trades-Unionism is not 
Socialistic ; on the contrary, the Trades-Unionist and the 
Socialist are in direct opposition. The mischief of nearly 
everything that goes under the name of “ grandmotherly 
“ legislation” is great; but it is not all Socialism by any 
means, though it is pleasing to Socialists. Mr. WiLiams 
may have talked about cutting off Lord Sauispury’s head, 
and Mr. Burns of “ knocking down members of Parliament 
“like bullocks,” but Socialist doctrine demands neither 
operation ; and what these ravings, or the Rev. Srewarr 
Heapiam’s sentiments, or the political persuasions of Mr. 
Morris, the poet, have todo with “ the Socialistic legislation 
“ of the last two Sessions ” Lord Wemyss did not attempt to 
show. In short, he so managed his discourse that he could 
be fairly accused of pouring forth “an extraordinary mix- 
“ ture and medley of every kind of subject—some projeets 
“which are utterly ridiculous, others which are open to 
“ condemnation, others decidedly beneficial.” Therefore 
the dignity of the House seemed almost to demand that the 
subject should be allowed to stand over for more adequate 
and consequential treatment. __ 

It is a pity that Lord Wemyss did so ill, for there was 
plenty to say if he had known how to say it. Socialist doc- 
trine of the purest and most uncompromising kind is 
undoubtedly spreading. Of course it may decline again, 
and, indeed, may be expected to do so amongst that 
numerous but comparatively unimportant order of persens 
whose opinions and sentiments are grown for use at the 
dinner-table. It is not of much consequence that many 
of these should chatter Socialism with all the knowledge 
that can be drawn from the publications of the Fabian 
Society, and with all the warmth appropriate to a character 
for earnestness. In due time, so far as this public is eon- 
cerned, Mr. Wess will go the way of Biakg, and Mr. 
Bernarp Suaw of Borricerti. It is a matter of deeper 
concern that even the more difficult teachings of Socialism 
are laboriously taught, painfully apprehended, and then 
repeated and promulgated amongst thousands of men who 
have nothing of the trifler about them, and whose one look- 
out is for a means of improving their lot. London, the seat 
of Government, knows little of these men. The Socialist 
propaganda has not gone far here, and the comparatively 
few disciples it has made rarely come under observation. 
Mr. Morey could tell us that it is a very different thing 
at Newcastle; and Newcastle is not the only provincial 
place where Socialist doctrine according to Kart Marx, Mr. 
Davitt, or Mr. Georce is becoming the one religion of 
numbers of working men. Most of them approach it with 
doubt; but it has its ‘ascinations for restless poverty 
surrounded with good things, and many even of the doubters 
have been confirmed of late by persons who may be sup- 
posed unwilling witnesses to the truth. First, they were 
encouraged to believe and strive by the sympathetics in 
“society,” and next, and yet more, by the open patronage 
of Socialistic effort by the German Emperor. 

While this is going on, is it enough satisfaction to re- 
flect, as we are bidden by Lord Sauispury, that the more 
extravagant plottings of Socialism may be viewed in un- 
disturbed serenity! So we may regard them, he says, 
for two reasons—first, because any serious attempt to 
carry out those plans would be instantly arrested ; and, 
secondly, because, even if they were set going, they would 
break down in certain failure or be swept away by in- 
evitable reaction. It is very likely. That assurance most 
of us have always had; but it applies to changes so remote 
that we are hardly concerned with them. The whole mischief 
of Socialism is not comprised in its more extravagant aims. 
Year after year projects of legislation are furthered which are 
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not Socialism at all, judged by the straiter doctrine ; and yet,as 
they are taken up, now by one party and now by another, 
the Socialist rubs his hands with quiet enjoyment, being 
well jastified in his pleasure. For if these projects of re 
form do not advance Socialism itself, their whole tendency 
is to confuse or subvert the economic system opposed to 
Socialism. Beyond these legislative schemes are others 
which may be dragged into Lord Satissury’s category of 
Socialist measures but may also be in themselves whole- 
some. This is what excites apprehension at present, and 
not the nationalization of the land, national workshops, or 
national nurseries for national children with no fathers and 
mothers in particular. For what we see is, that the number 
ry ma of both the sorts above mentioned increases 

ith the total number of working-class voters; that the 
facility with which they are accepted by politicians called 
“pesponsible ” advances with the spirit of Socialism ; and 
that, as the demands of the Have-nots extend, the most 
Conservative of statesmen discover that either an already- 
conceded principle or some new discovery in human justice 
compels us to meet them half-way. In short, the conflict 
for political power is now fought in a new field; and if 
either party would add to its forces, or restrain its followers 
from passing over to the other side, a rising bid must be 
made either with measures which do Socialist work without 
being Socialism, or are Socialist measures but extremely 
wholesome. Of course Competition must take the shape in 
which it is most effective ; and as it is narrowed it becomes 
more keen. The last bid has not been made on either 
side; and, indeed, Lord Saxispury’s speech in reply to 
Lord Wemyss is interpreted by his Radical rivals as signi- 
fying that the competition is about to become more ani- 
mated. And thereat they are rejoiced, because they are 
always prepared to go one point more, and they naturally 
prefer the hastening of the day when Conservatism must 
drop out of the auction-room exhausted. It seems to us, 
however, that Lord Saisspury’s remarks on this occasion 
hardly yield the inferences which his political opponents 
affect to draw from them. For our own part, we find 
nothing in them more remarkable than the statement of 
opinion “that the action of industrial causes, the great 
“ accumulation of population, and many other social and 
* economic causes, have added to the evils of which flesh is 
“heir.” If so, we are indeed in sad case. But perhaps it 
is more credible that the mass of mankind in this country 
(we need hardly look beyond) has not become more miser- 
able in becoming better off, but only less content. It 
prospers, but it is not satisfied with its share of prosperity. 
To adopt Lord Sauispury’s opinion, as here expressed or 
reported, would be to accept in great part, the funda- 
mental belief of the Social Democratic Association. As 
we understand him, it is Mr. HynpMay’s first contention 
that “we have come to an age in the world when the 
“action of industrial causes, the great accumulation of 
“ population, and many other social and economic causes 
“have produced great miseries and added to the evils 
“of which flesh is heir.” Lord Satispury does not say, 
indeed, that the whole system of economy, of industry, 
of society, has increased the miseries of the people; as 
Mr. Hynpman does. Mr. Hynpman condemns the system 
outright; the Mrnisrer’s condemnation is only 
partial ; and it cannot be doubted that if he had spoken at 
greater length on this point an unexpected similarity of 
opinion would have disappeared entirely. 


A PIECE OF STRING. 


Mc“ people have read Miss Encewortn’s story of the 
boy who kept the piece of whipcord that had tied up 
the parcel, and of the services which he owed to his economy 
and foresight. Most people, too, have unconsciously in- 
ferred that string is a mysterious commodity, which comes 
out of the vague on parcels, and can in no other manner be 
procured. Hence economy in bits of string is the favourite 
thrift of those who have no other, of the casual. 

It is impossible in mere prose to say how much the casual 
man owes to his habit of carrying a bit of string about with 
him, or how many miscellaneous uses he can put it to. If 
he is at all of a sporting turn, with none of the neatness so 
‘essential to the sportsman, a piece of string is his guardian 
angel. Needless to say that he never keeps such a thing 
as a key. His cricket-bag he can never lock, because it 
is far too full, so he ties it round the waist with his 


piece of string. We have also known him use a white 
necktie for this and many kindred purposes. He invariab} 
loses the cover of his fishing-rod, just as he is certain to em. 
ploy the movable spike of the butt for a paper-cutter, 
because to use things for a purpose never intended nor fore. 
seen is the “note” of the casual man. When he has a rod. 
case, we have known him try to stuff his trout into it, o 
wrap them up in it, because he has not a fishing-basket, 
Therefore, the rod itself has to be tied round with pieces of 
string for transport. Fishing without a landing-net, we haye 
seen him hook a salmon. Then he and as casual a friend hayg 
been driven to try to lasso the fish near the bank, of course 
with a noose in a piece of string. But he never has any for 
tying the joints of his rod together, so he uses a bit of a casting 
line to that end. If he breaks his top-joint, as he often does, 
it is with a piece of string that he splices it ; or, perhaps, 
having no string, he binds it with a piece bitten off his 
line (for he has no knife), thereby spoiling the taper of the 
line. But it is all one to him. He has been observed, in 
lack of a casting line, to make one by knotting together 
the gut bitten off a few dozen fly-hooks. Bootlaces, if he 
has them, he uses for tying up the spliced joints of his rod, 
and then, of course, he uses a bit of string for a bootlace, 
The worst of it is when he is driven to mending his braces 
with the string of his eye-glass—-not a secure fastening, 
Hence, too, he drops his stringless eye-glass on a stone and 
breaks it, and fishes in a mist of shortsightedness for the 
rest of the day, carefully watching bits of straw or bubbles 
of foam, which he takes for his dry-fly, “cocked” and 
floating. Joun Tanner, the white captive of the Red 
Indians, owed his life to a bit of string. When stalking 
a moose, his one chance of obtaining food, he ran out of 
bullets. He unscrewed all the screws of his lock, loaded 
with them, tied the lock on with a bit of string, shot the 
moose, dined, and survived. This was the most heroic of 
all known sporting adventures with a piece of string. The 
patron of the casual man is decidedly Six-Stringed Jack, 
whose name is more familiar than his legend. String is 
invaluable to the traveller, who, of course, has lost his rug- 
strap. As for keeping your money in your hat-box, of 
which you have tied down the lid with a piece of string 
for lack of a key, the results do not justify the proceet- 
ing. The knot slips, and the specie is scattered on the 
platforms of railway stations. These are a few of the 
practices, or malpractices, which come from one moral 
lesson—economy of string, learned early, retained exclu- 
sively, and misapplied. The man who treasures bits 
of cord is more amiable than he who carries playing cards 
and pieces of billiard chalk in his pockets; more amiable, 
but not more trustworthy. He is, in all senses, ever at & 
loose end. His real model is not so much Miss EpcEewort#’s 
careful Hat, with the two strings to his bow, as Mis 
Epceworta’s Lazy Lawrence. He may have two strings 
to his bow or six, but never a bow to his string, and for & 
missile weapon he will have to fall back on the sling of 
barbarism. That weapon he can construct, especially the 
singular Scotch form of sling, of which a long supple stick 
goes to the fashioning. But that can only be described by 
the aid of diagrams, and, though it throws far, it neve 
throws straight. However, the man of many strings @ 
always beguile his leisure and that of a fair companion by 
playing Cat’s Cradle. Certainly, as one of the adepts has 
said, “ you can do a great deal with a piece of string. 


THE CREDIT FONCIER. 


WE have already said as much as can be yet said about 
the purely business aspect of the agitation which has 
been caused in France by M. Levéque’s attack on the 
management ofthe Crédit Foncier. If the three examiners 
named by the Government are allowed to publish their 
report, we may perhaps learn how much foundation there 
is for the charges brought against M. CurisToPuLe. It 8 
more probable, however, that there will be great reservé 
shown, and that no more will be said than is just necessary 
to reassure the immense number of Frenchmen who . 
interested in the concern as to its stability. On that a 
there is even now very little or no doubt. But there 1 . 
other side to all this disturbance, which the Governme? 
examiners will not be directed to touch in their eo 
or the course of their investigation—what may be called 


political side of it. This has had a considerable share 18 
stirring up interest in the management of the 


Crédit, an 
Davo, 


has already led to a motion in the Senate. M. 
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member of that Chamber, has induced it to vote almost 
gnanimously that no Senator or Deputy shall in future take 
the place either of Governor of the Bank of France or of 
Governor or of Sub-Governor of the Crédit Foncier. If 
this rule is accepted by the other Chamber, it will be strictly 
gnalogous to our own Parliamentary regulation which for- 
bids members to take Government contracts. The modern 
ice of turning all businesses into Companies has made 
the regulation of next to no effect, but it exists as a form, 
and shows that there was a time when members of Parlia- 
ment were suspected of using their seats as a means of 
ing their fortunes. The proposed French rule would 
prove exactly the same thing. 
It is, in fact, the suspicion that this is so which has 
roused the Senate to take the summary course recommended 
ty M. Davi. If much of the talk common in Parisian 
pers, and even in the Chamber, has any basis of fact 
stall, the Senate has been somewhat tardy in coming to 
this decision. By the very nature of it talk on such a sub- 
jet is very likely to be mere scandal and may be dismissed 
m that ground. Still, the fact that France is the only 
euntry in Europe in which charges of corruption are 
habitual weapons in party warfare is not to be lightly dis- 
nissed as of no importance—or at least as only important 
wevidence for the character of the persons who bring 
the accusations. The most shameless of libellers do not 
labitually bring charges which will be dismissed at once 
wincredible by their hearers. An Lrish newspaper editor 
himself throws the kind of mud his readers think ought 
to stick. The French journalist speaks to all France as 
fr as he can, and would not, therefore, bring charges 
which were sure to prove yseless for his own purpose. 
It is besides a fact, for which we have better security 
than the word of any journalist, that in France there 
ia universal belief that politicians have too much to 
do with finance, and financiers with politics. A kind of 
wesaw is believed to exist by which the Senator or Deputy 
wes his position to push his luck in the financial world, 
and the financier goes into politics for business reasons. 
Beyond all question a disagreeably large proportion of 
the nation do obtain financial places of some kind. The 
Senate has recognized the fact by its vote; and although 
passing laws in a hurry is not a safe way to legislate, it is 
better to make a protest in haste than to make none. 
However hurriedly it may have acted, it must be presumed 
that the Senate was not taking measures to correct a 
porely imaginary evil. In fact, there is no question as to 
the existence of a great deal too much friendship between 
Plitices and finance in France. The alliance is almost 
mevitable in a country in which not only does every- 
body save and invest, but everybody thinks more of his 
fvings and investments than of any other subject. A 
very large part of what interest Frenchmen do feel in 
freign politics is due to the bondholder’s care for his 
ivestments. For this, more than for any other reason, 
to they show so much touchiness about Egypt ; and it 
8 inevitable that the same motives should have great 
influence in domestic politics. It is, for one thing, the 
position of the small rentiers which has made the Con- 
Wrsion of the French Debt impossible. But, though this 
mature of finance and politics may be inevitable, it must 
wne the less have a bad effect on the tone of Government. 
Ityulgarizes all politics, for one thing, and on individuals 
influence is as bad as possible. The mere fact that the 
of “tripotage” should be the most effective and 
he most credible of all charges brought against public men 
Senough to show this. A part at least of the effect pro- 
duced by M. Levique’s charges was due to his hardly veiled 
hints that much of the money spent by M. CurisTorHLE 
"atin pure corruption. Less scrupulous deputies have 
Md plainly what he shrank from saying. This is certainly 
Wnovelty in the country of the JEcKER bonds. The evil 
Sone which the Third Republic, even if it tries, will hardly 
ate; but, as a matter of fact, it tries very little. Unless 
chmen are very wrong in their judgment of their own 
®ernors, there is more tripotage than there ever was. 


THE OBSTRUCTION OF THE REVENUE.BILLS. 


()¥, the question that “‘ Clause Seven, as amended, stand 
part of the” Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 


th. Henry Fow er said that, though there had been no 


Bill should be allowed to pass through Committee that day 
(Wednesday), “ yet he fully acknowledged that there had 
“been an honourable understanding that that should be 
“done.” This was a gratifying, but at the same time a 
slightly surprising, declaration. “ Sir,” we feel inclined to 
say to Mr. Fow er, “ you are evidently a respectable man ; 
“but how did you manage to get into your present com- 
“pany? Are you aware that your talk about ‘ honourable 
“ * understandings’ is mere Greek to the gentleman sitting 
“ next you, and that the leading member of your circle, just 
“ now temporarily absent, appears to interpret the expres- 
“sion in a sense entirely his own!” We cannot say 
whether the member for Wolverhampton, if addressed in 
this way, would have taken it as a compliment, or as the 
reverse ; but he would have found a difficulty in showing 
that observations to the above effect are otherwise than 
strictly pertinent to the case. For, if ever an “ honour- 
“ able understanding ” was arrived at between party leaders 
across the table of the House of Commons, it was the 
engagement which Mr. Fow er’s friends had through- 
out the whole of the three immediately preceding Par- 
liamentary days—from Friday of the previous week down 
to the day before Mr. Fow.er spoke—been employed 
in trampling underfoot. We say the friends of the 
member for Wolverhampton, because the peculiar dis- 
grace of this particular breach of faith resides in the 
fact that the very men who were express parties to the 
agreement took open part in its violation. It is under- 
stood, of course, that all treaties concluded by the Govern- 
ment with the Front Opposition Bench are subject to 
ratification by Mr. Giapsrone’s masters below the gang- 
way; and if Mr. Lapovcnere, and Mr, Conypeare, and 
Dr. Tanner choose to repudiate the arrangement, Ministers 
would, in the ordinary case, have no ground of complaint. 
But this was no ordinary case, either of contract or breach. 
What happened was that Mr. Guapstone, with Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt sitting by his side, gave a clear and distinct 
undertaking that, if certain clauses of the Budget Bill were 
postponed until after the second reading of the Licensing 
Bill, they should not be met with obstructive resistance 
in Committee; and that a week afterwards, Mr. Guap- 
STONE having gone down to Norfolk to compliment him- 
self and the Opposition on the generosity and patriotism 
of their Parliamentary attitude, Sir Witt1am Harcourr 
brazenly threw over the agreement in question, and not 
merely acquiesced, but took the lead, in the obstinate 
obstruction which was then offered to the adoption of the 
postponed clauses. And, since the whole of the week's 
proceedings up to the time when Mr. Fow er rose to speak 
had been occupied with the consequences of this gross 
breach of faith on the part of the Opposition leaders, he 
can hardly wonder that his apparently innocent recognition 
of the sanctity of “honourable understandings” between 
parties in the House of Commons has a certain flavour of 
incongruity about it. 


The tactics of the Opposition, even apart from their 
dishonesty, have exceptionally little excuse to offer for 
themselves. It is the merest pretence to say that their 
objection to the licence clauses of the Local Taxation Bill 
justifies them in resisting the Spirit-duty provisions of the 
Budget Bill, or that they would not have—even if they 
had not already had—ample opportunity for opposing the 
policy of the former Bill without obstructing the progress 
of the latter. The audacity of their conflicting contentions 
on this point, indeed, approaches the confines of the ludicrous. 
When the Budget Bill was first under discussion, certain self- 
appointed financial purists of the Opposition maintained 
that it was contrary to sound constitutional principle to 
vote new taxation until Parliament had decided on its 
allocation. Yet this did not prevent other “ authorities” 
as weighty from protesting, in subsequent debate on the 
licence clauses of the other measure, that it was monstrous 
to ask the House to consent to any particular allocation of 
a tax which had not yet been voted. Both contentions 
are absurd; for there is no reason in the world why 
Parliament should not adopt either of the two methods at 
pleasure; but the former is, perhaps, a little the more 
absurd of the two. For, that the mere voting of the tax can 
in no way prejudice the question of its allocation must be 
a fact distinctly present to the minds of men who could sup- 
port such an amendment as that moved by Mr. Caine with 
the object of giving the County Councils a discretion to apply 
their subsidy to any purpose they may think fit. And if 
this amendment did not itself establish the point in question, 


g given on the part of the Opposition that the 


the words on which it was sought to engraft the amend- 
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ment would themselves suffice to prove it. It is, indeed, 
the height of effrontery to contend that opponents of the 
application of the new Spirit-duties to the redemption of 
licences are bound to make their stand upon a Bill which 
simply provides that a certain sum of money shall be raised 
by taxation “to be appropriated as Parliament shall here- 
“after direct.” It is perfectly evident, on the face of these 
facts, that the Budget Bill has been obstructed, not because 
the Opposition would be in any degree prejudiced as to 
their legitimate opportunities of resistance to the licensing 
clauses by allowing it to pass, but simply because as Obstruc- 
tionists they prefer having two Bills to obstruct instead 
of one. 

We must, therefore, decline altogether to discuss the 
proceedings on the Budget Bill as though they had any 
real relevance to the policy of the Government in the 
matter of the public-house licences. That policy is not, we 
admit, by any means invulnerable to criticism. It is open 
to any one who pleases to contend, without any dis- 
sent from us, that its adoption at this particular moment, 
and in conjunction with the other engagements of the 
Government, is a step of doubtful wisdom, and, further, 
that the ground on which the Government have justified 
it—namely, as a satisfaction of the zeal for temperance 
excited in their minds by the increase of the spirit 
revenue—has not been prudently, even if it has been 
altogether sincerely, taken up. But just as blunders or 
“ jeofails” under the old system of special pleading might 
be “cured” by the act of the opposite party, so we hold 
that the line taken up by the so-called “ Temperance 
“party in the House of Commons, with the sturdy 
“ Unionist,” Mr. Carnz, at their head, has put the Govern- 
ment abundantly in the right, and that they are 
now bound to prosecute their Local Taxation Bill, in- 
cluding its licence purchase clauses, to the stage of enact- 
ment, in the interests, not of any questionable philan- 
thropic experiment, but of national honesty and legislative 
good faith. Mr. CuamBeruary, in his vigorous speech at 
Birmingham, made more than one observation upon the 
licensing question and on the efforts of the Government to 
promote temperance, to which we should hesitate, for our 
own part, to subscribe; but, as to the “bottom facts” of 
the situation, he is at one with us, as he is with every one 
who is not prepared to hand over the rights and the pro- 
perty of a whole class of traders to be dealt with according 
to the pleasure of a crew of sentimental pirates. The 
publican, said Mr. Cuamperary, “is a man who has en- 
“tered upon a legal trade with a legal sanction.” He is 
often a man who has invested the whole savings of a life- 
time in it, and “it would be perfectly monstrous for you 
“ to turn his family into the streets, or to drive them into 
“ the workhouse, because, forsooth, there has been a change 
“in public opinion since he invested his money.” Yes; it 
would be perfectly monstrous; and it is because Mr. CAINE 
and friends have so candidly avowed that it is just this mon- 
strosity of spoliation and oppression which they are bent on 
achieving, that any initial error in the Ministerial policy will 
be condoned, and the Government themselves unreservedly 
supported by every one who recognizes the importance of 
the principles which the attack of the Temperance brigands 
has thrown upon them the duty of defending. 


That it is to their obvious advantage as a party to 
persevere with it is, of course, a consideration of minor 
moment; but it is worth noticing among inducements of 
the secondary order. If honesty is assured of being pre- 
ferred to dishonesty, at any rate in the long run, by the 
people of this country—and, of course, the battle of politics 
can only be fought by honest men on that assumption— 
it must be a gain to the party that still acknowledges 
the force of the eighth commandment to see their ad- 
versaries tarred by the would-be plunderers of the pub- 
lican with the same brush as they were daubed with 
by the promoters of the Plan of Campaign. Some 
of them take more, some less, trouble than others to 
avoid being defiled by the political pitch which circum- 
stances now so constantly compel them to touch. We 
admitted last week that Mr. Guapstone had not definitely 
committed himself to Lawsonian principles; and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has said much the same thing in declaring 
that, if his late leader came in to-morrow, he would 
“find some reason for showing that even the pub- 
“lican is entitled to the same justice as other mem- 
“bers of the community.” But Sir Wim11am Harcourt 
the other night took down to Bermondsey what the 
Daily News calls his “ powerful and comprehensive under- 


“ standing,” and in the “rich and racy vocabulary” wi 
which the same admirer credits him 
pledge himself as valorously against the “ unjust and 
“ iniquitous” policy of paying for what you take as ever he 
did in favour of honesty and against “public plunder” 
when it was the cue to do so five years ago. Are we 
destined—for this Bill will not settle the whole question of 
compensation, and the whirligig of time brings about st 
revenges—to see Sir Witt1aM Harcourt stewing a second 
time in yet another sauce ? 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


We. are afraid that the British investor is likely to 
discover that a South American Republic will remain 
a South American Republic for a long time, in spite of 
superficial appearances to the contrary. The lesson will be 
taught him, it seems, by the country which used to be 
called La Plata, or Buenos Ayres, but ought to be named, 
we learn, Argentina—which is an adjective. There has 
been a great deal of business done there of late, and no pro- 
aunciamiento for quite a long time; which looked as if the 
old days of anarchy were over. But there are signs that 
it is only a suspension, after all. A recent change of 
Ministry was caused by the assembling of fifteen thousand 
armed men, who meant mischief if there was not a reform 
in the Treasury. This does not speak well for the conver. 
sion of the Argentinians to strictly constitutional habits, 
The fact that the fifteen thousand armed men collected, 
not merely to upset a Ministry, but to protest against an 
excessive issue of paper money, which had sent gold dollars 
up toa premium of 215, indicates progress in orderly habits 
certainly. Still, the method was bad; and the fact that 
the fifteen thousand are believed to be disposed to begin 
again if the currency does not grow steadily healthier is 
ominous. As long as this method of conducting gover- 
ment is not wholly given up there is always a_ possibility 
that the old days in which the Blancos shot the Colorades, 
and Colorados staked the Blancos out, may return. Ih 
that case the British investor is very likely indeed tobe 
reminded by experience what a South American Republic 
is. 

This, however, is the worst, and it does not appear that 
the worst will probably happen. The warning given to the 
PresipeEnt by the fifteen thousand who would not tolerate too 
much paper money has been taken in good part, and a serious 
attempt is being made to pull the finances of the country 
into order. That some attempt was needed to correct them 
is obvious from the barest statement of the facts. The 
Republic of La Plata owes a heavy external and a heavier 
internal debt. It has undertaken liabilities for public 
works on a scale which would frighten even M. pg 
It has yielded to the fatal temptation to get out of pressing 
difficulties by the lavish issue of paper money. The muti 
cipal debts of the country are colossal. All this burden bis 
been assumed in reliance on the vast resources of the very 
considerable slice of South America which constitutes the 
territory of the Republic. Nothing could possibly be more 
Spanish or Spanish-American. Whoever knows that people 
is familiar with the complacency they show in contracting 
crushing liabilities on the strength of resources which a 
still a thousand feet below the soil, or a hundred miles from 
road, railway, or navigable river. To be sure they have 
not been crushed ; but only because when they were 
upon to pay they have been able to allege the still w 
developed character of their resources as a reason for not 
producing the money. Everybody who is about to invet 
in Spanish securities should be reminded of Low 
Macautay’s famous definition of the three kinds of Spanish 
bonds—the Active, which “ profess to pay interest 20% 
“and do not”; the Deferred, which “ profess to pay # 
“ some future time, and will not”; and the Passive, 

“ profess to pay interest neither now nor at any futur 
“time.” What is true for Old Spain holds good—or bis 
hitherto, except in the case of Chili, held good—for New. 
In La Plata it is only too obvious that this ingrained habi 
of discounting the national resources has been carried very 
far. Happily for the English capitalist, who has advanced ® 
less than 150,000,000/., and perhaps more, on the stré 

of these securities, there seems to be a genuine desire op 
part of the La Platans to pay their debts; and, mom 
over, some idea how to do it. In Old Spain the 


has too often been feeble, and the plan of the 
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The prosperity of La Plata, too, seems to be really solid. 
The Republic has, according at least to friendly critics, 
pehaved like a bank which takes more capital than it can 
invest profitably, and then puts it into speculations which 
annot possibly make a return for half a century. It is 
pardened with a debt, and is not making profits out of 
which to meet its liabilities. The position is not inevitably 
desperate, but it is certainly dangerous. For a bank the 
result of this mistake is commonly bankruptcy, and, though 
the assets may in the course of time repay the creditors, 
they have to lie out of their money for a disagreeably long 
time. It is very likely to have the same effect fora nation. 
§eior Unieurvu, the Finance Minister imposed on the 
PRESIDENT by the fifteen thousand armed currency reform- 
as, is credited with a real desire to retrench and with the 
fyeulty to have his wish. For the sake of the English 
owners of that one hundred and fifty millions, we hope he is 
not unduly flattered; but he will have to persuade his 
countrymen to bear for a long time a burden which will 
ledoubly unpleasant after a few years of unlimited com- 
mand of other people’s money earned by nothing more 
merous than promises. In the meantime, the observer 
an only wonder at the facility with which the capitalist 
vill sometimes send his money to places whence its return 
isliable to be unsure. 


THE SESSION TO WHITSUNTIDE. 


oe can be no doubt that the aspect of public 
business, now that Parliament has risen for the 
Whitsuntide recess, compares very unfavourably with the 
ce it presented seven weeks ago, at the adjourn- 
nent for Easter. The Opposition, indeed, have not been 
dow to seize upon this fact as a proof of their contention 
that the Government have mismanaged their Parliamentary 
dirs. Supply, said Sir Witt1am Harcourt exultingly at 
Bermondsey, was never in so forward a state as it was 
before Easter in the present year. And yet, so perversely 
lave the Government arranged matters—his argument 
mos—that, in spite of the co-operation of the most con- 
aderate and the most magnanimous Opposition that 
Ministers were ever blessed with, they are behind, not 
aly with their legislation, but with their money votes. If 
they had not wantonly sprung a fresh contentious measure 
ton the House in the Local Taxation Bill, and at the 
ame time complicated their Budget arrangements by so 
doing, public business might be getting on as swimmingly 
tow as it was when Parliament was dismissed on the 
Thursday in Passion Week for its last vacation. There is 
justso much truth in these attacks as this—that the in- 
tduction after Easter of the Local Taxation Bill, with its 
dullenge to the Temperance fanatics, was the proximate 
@use (or the nearest but one, the nearest being—what 
fir Witt1am Harcourt knows as well as anybody) of the 
block in business which has occurred during the last few 
veks. But that amount of truth is not of much magni- 
tule, and is of still less value. The simple fact is that, 
with Houses of Commons composed as they are at the 
pesent day, Governments live from hand to mouth in the 
utter of public business ; under the most favourable con- 
titions they never have, or can have, anything in hand ; 
tad the circumstance that Supply, or even legislation, is in 
Viat is called a forward state at a particular period does 
tt in the least obviate the possibility of its being, or at 
ay rate appearing to be, in serious arrears a month or so 
on. A week or a fortnight of resolute and successful 
tetruction will always be sufficient to account for that. 
ition leaders possessing any degree of tactical shrewd- 
88 are thoroughly alive to that fact. They know that 
‘comparatively small amount of malicious resistance to 
progress of public business will suffice to throw 
te whole machine out of gear, and they are careful, 
fore, to confine their operations within such limits 
“may allow them to boast afterwards on public plat- 
that they have never obstructed any measure for 
ction’s sake. 

The moral—if there be any moral worth anything as a 
Bide to future action—is that the Government must never 
‘ain allow what is delusively described as the forward state 
tt public business to encourage them in making any con- 
“ion to an Opposition who are only waiting to trip them 
ip begin with, if the quite modern theory of the legis- 

obligations of Governments is to be regarded as 


“ nights” ought to be “withdrawn” at once. We are our- 
selves by no means in love with elaborate programmes of 
Ministerial legislation, and are inclined to think that Par- 
liament is often worse employed in making new laws 
than even in listening to old bores, But it is vain 
to attempt a combination of the two ; and, if we have finally 
made up our minds that the laws must be made, the bores 
must be extinguished. The Government, after the re- 
assembling of Parliament, will “‘ take Tuesdays and Fridays.” 

We can only say that, in our opinion, they should have taken 
them when the House met after the Easter recess. Al 
that has practically resulted from their abstention is that 
several evenings which might have been employed in push- 

ing forward Ministerial business have been wasted in counts- 

out. Wednesdays, except by special permission of the 
House in exceptional circumstances, should go also; and 
when any debate on Bill or motion requires to be continued 

for more than one night—which is or ought to be very 

rarely the case—it should be debated de die in diem, as the 
most hopeful expedient for shortening its duration. And, 

despite all these provisions for expediting legislation, a few 

nights of determined opposition to the progress of “‘ money 

“ business ” will still be enough to derange everything. 

Ministers, and we must add the presiding officers of the 
House, must make up their minds betimes as to how much 

obstruction they mean to tolerate in Supply and the pro- 

ceedings incidental thereto. 


ENGLISH FANS. 


ig competitive exhibition at the Drapers’ Hall pro- 
moted by the Worshipful Company of Fanmakers, 
instructive and interesting as it is in many ways, is chiefly 
notable for the encouragement it affords to all persons in- 
terested in the revival of what are called Home Arts and 
Industries. Hitherto, for a considerable period, English 
artists have been content, as designers, to deal with the 
material alone. They have considered the fabric and forgottem 
the framework, for the most part, leaving all that pertains 
to the mounting, the handles, “ sticks,” and so forth, to the 
foreign manufacturer. Thus there has been no lack of good 
designers of “ fan leaves,” though the decay of fanmakers in 
England which set in some sixty years since has resulted in 
the death of what was once a flourishing industry. The 
signs of revival in last year’s exhibition are still more 
striking in the present one, especially in the large collection 
of original “ Fan Leaves and Designs,” each with its accom- 
panying “stick,” a class in the exhibition in which the 
principle of complete design is properly recognized. Allied 
to this class are other important sections devoted to fan- 
sticks and complete fans entirely of British make and design. 
It is in these classes, and in the competition for the best 
copy of a seventeenth- or eighteenth-century fan, that we 
find the most satisfactory fruits of the exhibition of 
ancient fans held in 1878. That exhibition abounded in 
models of beautiful design and exquisite workmanship, 
objects of romantic and historical interest, some of which, as 
Mr. Barrineton Nasu reminds us, have since been forced 
to resign their august abudes for a distracting place in that 
dread limbo, the cabinet of the “ art-appreciative Ameri- 
“can.” Outside the competitive and practical scope of the 
present exhibition there are some curious and beautiful 
examples of past fashions, old English fan sticks of elaborate 
design in silver, ivory, and pearl, with fans, also English, so 
dainty and aérial they seem even ready for a flight, and are 
as disembodied spirits compared with their grosser com- 
panions. Not in the ranks of beauty, though curious in 
their way, are the autograph fan of 1720, inscribed with 
Byron's shorthand, and the opera-fan of 1802—a plain thing 
to the eye, yet a key to the occupiers of all the boxes in 
that memorable season. There, too, is that odd design, 
“The Lady’s Adviser,” &c., with its mezzotint vignettes and 
superfluous moralities. The aim of the present exhibition, 
however, is to encourage English fanmakers to recover their 
share in what is an enormous trade. All authorities agree 
that the importation of foreign cheap fans is very large. At 
the Drapers’ Hall the cheap English-made fan is only an 
incident, as it were, and not a prominent feature of the 
exhibition. It is excellent work, however, though the price 
is suggestive of the most insignificant margin of profit to 
designer and retailer. But there are signs that even in 
this severest form of competition our manufacturers may win 
their way, while in the higher kinds of work it seems tole- 


“hitely established, the farce of “ private members’ 


rably certain that they are able to hold their own. 
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Happily when fans beguile the fancy it is no shame to be 
eclectic. It is not the material or ornament, but their appli- 
cation, that is important. A fine design with a sorry 
mounting, or a tempestuous arrangement of plumes, or any 
form that is imposing merely by its bulk, must be an affront to 
him who admires the airy, diaphanous, graceful creations of 
the art of the ancien régime. The majority of the “fan 
“ leaves” displayed at the Drapers’ Hall follow sound pre- 
cedents as to the materials employed and the function of 
designs. Paintings on silk or satin, white and black gauze, 
and various skins, do most prevail, and of these the decora- 
tive are perhaps more pleasing than the pictorial. It is 
curious to note, by the way, that in the Chaucerian compe- 
tition the first prize does not fall to one of the many who 
deal with the procession of Canterbury Pilgrims—an ex- 
cellent subject for a fan, though a stern test for the artist. 
But there is not a little admirable work in the large and 
varied class of designs for “fan leaves,” the paintings 
of flowers, birds, butterflies, together with some of the 
landscape subjects, being notable indeed. One gratifying 
sign to be observed in this section of the exhibition is the 
charming freshness of not a few of the artists’ conceptions. 
Painters on fans appear to begin to realize how fair and 
wide is the field of their art. Lace and needlework are 
also employed with good taste in several instances, though 
persons who think a fan should be a showy thing with 
some sparkling bedizenment will not greatly care for floral 
embroideries in silks, however pretty and skilful. We hold 
with the poet who celebrates the “rich fan.” A fan of 
poor aspect has no enticement for the eye. There should 
be colour and something of sheen about the ideal fan ; and 
to be fragile, or to have the show of fragility, is an excellent 
thing in fans. The modern tendency, as shown in the fan 
sticks exhibited and in some of the bizarre designs of Eng- 
lish fans, is towards the heavy or the prodigious in effect. 
We are not greatly bewitched by the ostrich-feather fans, 
noble and imposing though they are. They require deft 
wielding to exercise their true influence. They are fit rather 
for State occasions than the lighter social functions. These 
feather fans must be classed with the milliner’s art. No one 
would attempt to “collect” specimens, as artistic objects, 
and it is doubtful whether they would keep in perfect curl 
except in a natural history museum. Nor can we praise 
the example, though we acknowledge the ingenuity, of the 
designer of a peacock fan, the body of which is a cunningly 
contrived scent-bottle in blue porcelain or some light metal, 
from which arises the unshorn effulgence of the bird’s tail 
plumage. But these playful excesses are exceptional proofs 
of amateur zeal, and in no sense mar the excellent general 
results of the exhibition. 


LORD SALISBURY AT THE MERCHANT TAYLORS’. 


HE Prime Minister's references to Africa in his 
speech at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall the night before 

last were significant rather in respect of their occasion than 
their substance. There is importance, that is to say, in the fact 
that he should have thought it necessary to recur to this sub- 
ject so soon after his reply on the subject in the House 
of Lords ; but his remarks of Thursday night were of such 
a nature that elaborate comment would be almost as pre- 
mature as those speculations of Mr. Stan.ey’s which seem 
to have called them forth. When a Minister in Lord 
Saispury’s position, referring to rumours of diplomatic 
“surrender” in negotiations with a foreign Government, 
distinctly says, ‘We have not surrendered anything, for 
** the best reason in the world, that we have not come to 


“any agreement at all,” the best thing for the critic of 


public affairs to do is, in our opinion, to say nothing about 


those who have as yet done nothing. No doubt there is 


the widest possible field open for speculation as to what 


will or may be done by those who have not yet done any- 
thing ; and, in particular, as to whether those who have as 
yet “surrendered nothing” are meditating the surrender of 


something ; but such exercises of the intelligence are much 
more remarkable, as a rule, for subjective ingenuity than 


for objective value. From one observation, however, it is 
hardly possible to refrain; we mean with regard to those 
words of Lord Sauissury’s which seem designed to pre- 
pare the public for an abortive issue of the negotiations. 
“We have not come to any conclusions or agreement ; I 
“am notsure that we shall come to any agreement ; it is 
“‘ impossible to know whether we shall or not.” Now there 


is a sense in which a collapse of the negotiations might be 
the best of news and another sense in which it might be the 
worst. And when the Prime MINIsTER goes on to suggest 
that his difficulty of coming to an agreement arises from 
the fact that he considers it undesirable to come to an 
agreement which is not ascertained to be acceptable to those 
whose interests are principally concerned, “to wit, the 
“ trading Companies and others,” the uncertainty in ques. 
tion comes out very strongly. For, if a proposed arrange. 
ment with Germany were to fall through because the 
English “trading Companies and others” objected to its 
terms, a very great deal would depend upon the view which 
the Government took of that fact as affecting or not 
affecting their own obligations in the future. 

From Africa Lord Saispury passed to uomestic politics, 
and again incisively commented on that remarkable feat of 
political reticence—the concealment of the revised Glad- 
stonian Home Rule scheme from the world. It is, as he 
truly observes, “a most difficult thing for men whose daily 


| “ trade is talk to be constantly silent on one point, and yet 


“ they fulfil that test.” Doubtless they are supported by the 
same inward sources of strength as maintain the reserve of 
even the most loquacious promoter of bubble Companies 
when conversing with a possible investor about the merits 
of the concern. They indemnify themselves, however, for 
their enforced silence on this subject by the remarkable 
freedom of speech which they allow themselves in pre 
senting what Lord Sauispury calls “the other part of 
“their strategy—that of raising the poor against the 
“ well-to-do.” This attack, he went on to say, “ con- 
“cerns you deeply here in the City, and it calls for all 
“ your efforts and all your union to repel it”; but he 
finds solace in the fact that the avowed purpose of such 
agitation as that, for instance, for the eight hours’ day 
denotes no sympathy on the part of “the poor” with the 
doctrine that they ought to look to the spoils of “ the well- 
“to-do” for an improvement of their position. On the 
contrary, the agitation in question is solely aimed at “ the 
“ multiplication and extension of employment”; or, in 
other words, at an increase of the working-man’s facilities 
for living, not on other people’s possessions, but on his own 
powers. No doubt there is substantial encouragement ins 
fact of this kind ; though the very source of that encourage- 
ment may prove fertile in dangers of its own. 


LINKS NOT MISSING. 
Il. 
Westwarp Ho! 


“— Royal North Devon Golf Club is entitled to special 
honour among golf clubs, for beneath its auspices, on the 
links of Westward Ho! was started, that new life of Eng- 
lish golf which has spread “far and sure” and replenished the 
earth. An English club—the Royal Blackheath—is the oldest 
golf club in the known world—oider even than the Royal and 
Ancient of St. Andrews. For years it kept alive the sacred 
spark which it had brought from the Northern altars—alive, yet 
almost extinct, in a moribund immortality. On the sacred 
Blackheath soil the golfer would fain cast off his hobnailed shoes 
and go in pious “ stocking soles ”"—only it is so flinty! The Seot 
there golfed and joked under unfavourable conditions—* Wi 
deeficulty.” Wherefore, the game did not commend itself to the 
Sassenach as other national products did. England imbibed 
Scottish whisky for years before she took to Scottish golf. 

A St. Andrews’ resident (therefore, need it be said? a golfer) 
early in the sixties visited Westward Ho!—a new watering-place 
on the North Devon coast, hard by Bideford town and Appledore 
and the river beside which the Rose of Torridge changed het 
mind. The Scotsman wandered on the Northam Burrows 
from thoughts of Amyas Leigh and Salvation Yeo his mind leapt 
to a possible present and he said, “This is a golf links.” Salva 
tion Yeo’s grave is in Northam churchyard, and past it the 
heedless urchin daily hurries as he goes down to the links to 
carry clubs. 

For the golfer was not deceived. It was a links, and o 
all known links perhaps the best modelled by nature t 
charm the golfer’s heart. With local support a club = 
formed—a gold medal given. Inspired by the gold medal, or ) 
the golden news of golf, the Blackheathens came in flocks. Their 
leader was the late Mr. George Glennie, a sterling golfer n om 
sense. They took away the gold medal, but with it they aa 
far and wide a good report of the new links. The club m 
progress. Luxuries which the modern golfer deems aro’ 
sities were not there. There was no club-house. The golfer = 
his decent garb in a room of a farm on the edge of eed rie i 


or Common, walked half a mile or more to the first 
barriet 0 


there beside the great pebble-ridge—the natura 
sea which churns upon it—drove off his ball. The holes were 
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marked by crows’ feathers picked up on the links, The highly 
sophisticated golfer of these latter days would not endure it. 

But if civilization had done little, nature had been bountiful. 
Nowhere could the golfer find such perfect lies throughout the 

n, such glorious sand bunkers to carry from the tee. “ How 
Gout the putting-greens in this state of crudity ?” the golfer of 
to-day may ask. There were no putting-greens—or, the whole 
course Was putting-green. If the golfer was not in a bunker, he 
was on as perfect a natural putting-green as the heart of golfer 
could conceive. So it was then, and so it is to-day. The grass, 
on very sandy subsoil, grows close-curling down upon the ground, 
The mowing-machine could hardly have improved it—could hardly 
touch it. The Northam Burrows, better known now asthe West- 
ward Ho! golf links, are common land over which the “ Pot- 
wallopers” of Northam and Appledore, the adjacent villages, 
have pasturing rights. “ Potwalloping” is a form of tenure of 
which some know the derivation; but the golfer is careless of 
derivations. He does not even know from what pre-Adamite 
source was evolved the very name of his science or cult which 
the profane call “game.” But the “ Potwallopers” grazed 
sheep on the Burrows, and what mowing was wanted the 
sheep did, and so it was best for them and best for the 

lfer. The Club passed through stages of increasing grandeur. 
A Scottish professional was engaged. The Prince of Wales 
became patron of the Club. A tent was pitched in medal 
weeks at the first tee. In time this was supplemented by 
the luxury of a bathing-machine. To this succeeded an iron 
hut, a permanent fixture. Meanwhile nature, grudging the un- 
tempered blessings of the golfer’s lot, had been busy. She had 
sent a wind to blow sand over a portion of the course, so as to 
wake it unfit for human golfer. The Club, therefore, abandoned 
its old iron hut by the pebble-ridge and the sad sea-waves, and 
built, further inland, on the edge of the common, a large, 
commodious house, still of iron, much like a place of worship. 
To compensate for the holes which the sand had swallowed 
up, the course was extended inland. The golfer of to-day 
tees, for his first drive, on the edge of a harmless, neces- 
sary burn, almost under the shadow of the new Conven- 
tice. Thence he wanders out over three flat holes, till he is 
beside the pebble-ridge. The holes are flat, but not uneventful, 
by reason of patches of short rushes and of water-ditches 
hazardously flanking and intersecting the course. The lines of 
the ditches are marked by white tombstones which might bear 
the epitaphs of many a round untimely wrecked. From the third 
hole the golfer turns his face to the eastward, and is upon the old 
golfing ground of the days before the sand-storms. The fourth 
and fifth holes will lead him over vast sand bunkers, whose steep 
sides are shored with wooden walling to keep the sand from blow- 
ing over the turf. It is sand of a vexatiously light and blowable 
sort. To tee on the edge of one of these great Saharas, with a 
tearing wind full of grit and chips of seashell blowing blindingly 
in your eyes, is a treat you have to go to Westward Ho! to taste. 
The sixth hole is the “alligator hole.” Once a golfer of uncertain 
aspirates looked forth upon this hole from the tee, which is set 
on a high place, like a sacrificial altar. The dread prospect 
appalled him. He turned to his adversary and said with im- 
wy gravity, “I call this ‘ole the halligator ‘ole, because it’s 
ull of yawning jaws to devour you.” The word of genius was 
aot lost. The “halligator ’ole” it remains—usually with the 
misplaced aspirate—to this day. 

But there is a way—not only that better way of beyond and 
over of the long driver, but a cunning, stealthy way—by which 
the short driver may find himself lying fair amongst the jaws. 
Westward Ho! is laid out with kind thought for all—on the 
test-happiness-of-the-greatest-number principle—whether long 
ver or short. There is the big hole for the cat and the little 
hole for the kitten. Only for the crooked driver there is no hole 
at all, save the black-bunker hole ; he runs his head bluff against 
the wall. The ninth hole brings the golfer into first actual con- 
tact with a characteristic feature of the course—those long, sharp 
Tushes, six feet high, sharp as needles and stiff as porcupine 

lis. They are good golfing hazards; for in them the lies are 

king, but out of them you are safe. They have not that 
curse of indefiniteness which is the worst that the golfing hazard 
heir to, To get into these rushes is bad; to get them into you 
worse. They are acridiy venomous; and, if they have bitten 
deep, and broken off, the golfer may for days be lamenting in 

r-stall and poultice. 
_ 4fthe very best of golfers shall have done these first nine holes 
m 40, he may start with stout heart for the home-coming. 

ight on Westward Ho! are the driving directions for the 
loth. Then eastward again, for Appledore, for the 11th and 
12th. The 13th is a lusty hole. It is one of the em few where 
the golfer has a free field to drive, with an open mind, as crooked 
as he please. The straighter course is, even here, the better, 

Cause any two sides of a triangle are together greater than a 

; but error does not mean perdition. Two long drives will 

Ih, the golfer within reach of the hole, with a third long one. 
© green is just over a little neck of the porcupine rushes, so 
that a mistake here means trouble. Then away over the old 

Cape” bunker, for the 14th hole; and back over it again— 
Without interfering with parties playing th’ 14th—for the 15th ; 
4nd yet again over it for the 16th, which puts our heads straight 
for home over the flat ground and the ditches and the tomb- 
‘stones and the burn. 

. The last hole is beautiful. There is nothing more lovely than 


to sit under the verandah of the Conventicle and watch party after 
party come up to the burn edge. It is only a little pitch-iron 
shot over, but it is very near the end of the round, some people 
are looking on, some caddies are gutter-sniping in the burn, 
which, truth to say, is rather glorified by that title; so, instead of 
lofting over, the balls go topping in, and we, under the verandah, 
chuckle as we think how differently we should have played the 
stroke. Mercifully, we have the good gift of forgetting how, 
just one short half-hour before, we perpetrated the self-same 
piece of folly. 

Now if the golfer shall have passed all these Saharas, and the 
porcupines, and the little sneaking burn, in eighty-two strokes, 
he will have done full well ; for eighty-two is the record—a highly 
tested record—for a competition round on these links. In days 
of old, and again quite recently, Westward Ilo! has been the 
scene of much fine golf. Before ever it had a resident professional, 
old.Tom Morris, the St. Andrews’ sage, had visited it. Asked, 
on his return home, his opinion of the new links—had little to say 
of it save that it was very fine golf, and that there was a most 
shameful steep hill to climb before you got home to Northam after 
your day’s work. But the new starting-place and the Conven- 
ticle are not so far away, though the hill is still there. A brake 
goes between the Conventicle and the Union Club at Westward 
Ho !—a distance of only half a mile or so—and lands you prac- 
tically at the docr of your lodgings, which are as comfortable as 
Devonshire poultry and cream and butter, and Devonshire clean- 
liness, and Devonshire kindliness can make them, It is all very 
rural, and it is funny to hear the little caddie boys talking the 
language of golf with the Devonshire accent. They are good 
urchins, and take an intelligent interest in you and your many 
golfing vices. Some have blue badges and some red. A blue- 
badger is more costly than a red-badger, but neither will break a 
man of moderate fortune. 

Beside the Conventicle is a smaller iron shed containing Charlie 
Gibson's club-making shop and the caddies’ room, and the room 
where the members of the Northam Village Golf Club stow their 
clubs. The Allan brothers—those excellent professional players 
whose names were so long and so closely connected with West- 
ward Ho!—have gone. All who saw it will remember the fine 
match on Westward Ho! links between John Allan, the eldest 
brother, and Bob Kirk, when the latter, taking a left-handed 
club, in what seemed a hopeless lie, and playing a brilliant shot, 
by this tour de force won the match. Poor young Tommy 
Morris was there then, but on that occasion Allan and Kirk had 
the better of him. In later days Jimmy Allan, the youngest 
brother, played at Westward Ho! parts of each of his two great 
matches—against Bob Kirk and Jimmy Anderson respectively. 
Against the former Allan played almost perfectly, and won with 
great ease; but in the latter match Anderson, by his weariful 
steadiness, wore Allan down. Matthew Allan, the middle 
brother, is well up to the form of the other two, 

Last year saw a very fine tournament of professional golf at 
Westward Ho! Scarcely a notable name was absent. The lion’s 
share of the prizes was won by Douglas Rolland. Rolland is a 
Jehu of a driver, and in this competition was at his very best and 
longest. One after another he knocked his brother professionals 
out of time by the sheer power of his driving. “We can keep 
our heads and play steady against him for half a round or so,” 
said one of them; “ but after that we must begin to press, and 
then he has us.” 

Bernard Sayers gave him his tightest fight ; and in the ne 
competition Sayers won outright, in a score 82—a reco 
which has been equalled, but not beaten, in a scoring competi- 
tion. 2,870 yards out and 2,871 yards in, at its fullest length, is 
the official measurement of the course ; of a scrupulous exactitude 
which recalls the Yankee who declined to hazard his soul for 
“one blooming duck.” 

Amongst the leading names of Westward Ho! golf are Gosset, 
Molesworth, Hutchinson. With the first is the glory of the 
starting of the Club, and thence, it may be fairly said, the present 
abundant life of English golf. 

The links of Westward Ho! have the two essentials which 
seem inseparable from first-class golf-grounds—they are fearfully 
hard of access—six hours from town by rail to Bideford, and 
three miles drive on—and of so forsaken an aspect that only the 
lack of a tree saves the non-golfing and non-poetical visitor from 
hanging himself of melancholia. The sea-birds wail over them, and 
tell each other how lonely they are. Nevertheless the golfer loves 
them, as a place where bunkers are wide and deep, rushes high 
and sharp, and lies good. The last is not ethical. At Westward 
Ho! no one lies—not even the snow. Jupiter gives it to us hot, 
he gives it to us wet, but he very seldom gives it to us cold. 
Still the golfer often has to use red balls, when Flora strews the 
links with the too ubiquitous daisy. In summer the cruel iron 
cleaves a fragrant carpet of wild thyme and tiny flowers. Little 
blue butterflies play over them in swarms, and the air is thick with 
the hum of bees. Often, going barefoot, the caddie walks upon a 
bee, and the bee replies after his manner, and there is lame: tation, 
and cursory observation, and application of the blue-bag. : 

For their landscape no links are so dependent on the weather. 
In the golden sunshine they are a dream of beauty. When the 
eternal grey fluff is seudding over the sky from the south-west 
and the Atlantic, and the sea is flooding in over the pebble-ridge, 
they could give Deadlow Marsh a stroke a hole for dreariness, 
win easily, 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(£ourth Notice.) 


\ \ TE turn to-day to the landscapes and to the portraits. The 
tendencies of the hour in English landscape are exemplified 
in a very interesting manner by three large canvases which hang 
on the southern wall of the Eleventh Room. We do-not say 
that any one of these pictures is certainly the best landscape of 
the year; but we are convinced that in their relation and their 
contrast they deserve peculiar attention. In the centre of the 
wall hangs Mr. Yeend King’s “ Autumn’s Wooing” (1098). This 
is a sober and accomplished piece of what we may cal! without 
reproach old-fashioned rural landscape. There are none of the 
exquisite oddities, the Japoniaiseries, as the wicked them call, of 
the newest school ; it is perfectly quiet and unaffected. It is possible 
at the first circuit of the rooms to fail to observe how sound it is, 
how excellent in transparence the motionless water above the fall, 
how true the sooty sky, heavy with rain, how charming the misty 
sunlight on the distant hill. It is painted with a “fat” brush, 
rapidly, roundly ; the greens of the foliage are, perhaps, a little too 
acid, especially for autumn, On the right hand of this picture 
hangs the “ October Glow” (1104) of Mr. Alfred East. Under a 
pinkish sky the steel-coloured river meanders through a thin 
maze of foliage—delicate reds and soft golden greens—in a glow 
of vague warm sunlight. This is no direct transcript from 
nature ; the beautiful pyramidal composition is carefully selected ; 
the artist has an ideal in landscape ; apenas much to Corot and 
something to Harpignies. This is a very charming and highly 
accomplished work. But what Mr. East lacks is a thoroughly 
tient and obedient study ofnature. This Mr. David Murray, who 
as painted no more admirable landscape, gives proof of in his very 
curious and fascinating “The Young Wheat ” (1090). Under a 
vast bright sky, in a country without hedges, the main part of 
the composition is taken up by an enormous open wheat-field, 
the perspective of parallel lines of buff-coloured dry earth and 
le-green shoots running from every part of the foreground 
to the middle distance. This huge expanse is only occupied by 
two small figures—an old man in a smock and a little girl, 
gathering flowers—a thin row of almond-trees in blossom, and 
the long dark line of purplish-blue acclivity which divides the field 
from the sky. Yet the picture is not empty ; it is full of air, full 
of the freshness and gaiety of spring. Of these three landscape- 
inters, all admirable, Mr. David Murray is doubtless the most 
appily inspired at present: his danger is to give us too photo- 
graphic a rendering of the petty detail of the scene. 

We have been unable to school ourselves into seeing in Sir 
John Millais’s large moonlight scene (25) the high qualities which 
some critics detect in it. ‘The subdued brown tone of twilight is, 
no doubt, skilfully rendered, and there is truth to nature in the 
successive veils of vapour that hide the gradations of the woods. 
But, to our eyes, the work is not interesting, and it evades those 
difficulties which a painter has to grapple with to secure the 
admiration of his peers. Mr, Hook's Cornish pictures show no 
falling off this year, and if we find ourselves regarding them 
with little curiosity, it is merely that Mr. Hook's admirable 
Soe have inevitably lost one charm, that of novelty. “A 

ib for the New Smack” (249) and “ Breakfasts for the Porth” 
(317), in their wholesome freshness of tone and the extreme 
ag, ted their drawing, deserve close and loving examination. 
Mr. Leslie, in an almost monochromatic “The Monks of 
Abingdon” (295), has produced an idyllic picture of the Thames, 
which is singularly delicate and restful to the eye. We cannot 
say that Mr. E. A. Waterlow impresses us as a strong or as a very 
promising painter. It is awkward that the principal work an A.R.A. 
sends in on the year of his election should be so spotty and so 
unimpressive as “ Friends or Foes” (937), and there is no studio- 
chestnut more bell-provoking than the dear little girl who shrinks 
intosomebody’s apron for fear that a gander will bite her. Mr. Fred 
Cotman’s “ Where the Stour and Avon meet ” (644) is a competent 
work, with its elegant abbey church in the middle distance ; the 
whole a little thin in painting, and like a water-colour drawing. 
Mr. Alfred Parsons is always refined; his moist “Bend of the 
Avon” (715) is not quite so strong as his work has sometimes 
been. ‘The opalescent bloom on the hill-side, above the river, isa 
little excessive. Mr. Corbett, influenced by the style of Costa, 
exhibits an excellent landscape (233), a sort of fairy-land, flooded 
with golden light, and with a range of violet mountains behind. 
Full of delicate colour and charmingly drawn is Mr. J. 
Buxton Knight’s river-piece, called, from the vegetation in its 
foreground, “ Hemp Agrimony ” (372). 

A curious and original picture which grows upon us is 
Mr. George Hitchcock's “ Tulip-Culture ” (750). We are standin 
in a garden wholly given up to this industry, and the parallel 
ranks of tulips, rose-coloured, white, yellow, and pink in suc- 
cession, retire from the eye. A girl in vivid lilac (perhaps a little 
too vivid for the pale tones around her) stands among the yellow 
tulips, and selects what she shall gather. A hedge runs round 
the field or garden, and in the wood beyond there is a cottage. 
This startling design, very truthfully carried out, is a relief among 
so much timidity and repetition of idea. It is convenient, perhaps, 
to deal with Mr. Watts’s principal contribution at this point. 
“A Patient Life of Unrewarded Toil” (437) is a sentimental 

rtrait of an old white horse, standing by a hedge in a lane; the 

etails of the landscape are given with pre-Raphaelite minuteness, 
but also with the blurred touch which Mr. Watts has adopted of 


late years. This picture is curious and comic; we believe. it to 
be executed quite seriously, and it is universally taken as a joke 
The unattractive body of the aged hack is modelled with science 
and skilfully painted. 

In one department of landscape, in sea-painting, the pre- 
eminence of the British school is universally admitted. Mr. He 
Moore is an artist of whom the French are always telling us that 
we should be proud, and perhaps we no longer need the admoni- 
tion. His principal work this year, “Summer Time” (257), is a 
brilliant study of blue open sea under a fresh breeze; more en. 
gaging, for we do not venture to say more skilful, than his 
“Storm Brewing” (544), in the Sixth Gallery. Mr. Brett's 
pictures this year are of the class now so familiar to the public 
when a full summer light " 

illumine 

L’archipel radieux et les golfes déserts. 
These black islands, these yellow sands, these mimic mountains 
blue with mussels, these lilac cliffs, these radiant seas of breaki 
azure—are they not now becoming a little conventional in Mr, 
Brett’s hands? Is there not a fear of his sacrificing truth to the 
happy trick, to the brilliant facility of his own discoveries? We 
confess we begin to glance at his empty Cornish shore-pieces with 
less and less emotion. There is, doubtless, less skill of hand, 
but there is more freshness and atmospheric gaiety, in Mr. 
Olsson’s very brilliant and unconventional “Sea Breezes” (360), 
and in Mr. Adrian Stokes's russet fishing-boats in a breaking sea 
“ Off St. Ives” (137). Mr. W. Wyllie’s “ Davy Jones’s Locker” 
(81) represents the bottom of the sea at a depth of about 
fathoms, revealing the hull of an old sunken vessel. Through 
the water, and above a carpet of weeds and sea-anemones, strange 
cold vitreous fishes coil in and out. It is all very ghastly and 
phantasmal. Two good shore-scapes, by outsiders whose names 
are not well known, are “ Thistle-Finches ” (951), by Mr. B 
Hook, and “ Pont de Laredo” (549), a Spanish study, by Mr. 
John Fraser. 

In the borderland between landscape and portraiture Mr, 
Sargent’s “Mrs. K.” (652) requires consideration. This is a 
picture which exasperates the critics and puzzles the public, but 
which has the distinct merit of being impossible to forget. In 
the steep garden of a suburban residence a tall and very cross 
young lady has suddenly been called upon to stand still and 
be painted. She humps her shoulders and sticks out her 
chin, with defiant arms akimbo, but there she stands and will 
stand as long as oil and canvas hold together. It is ugly, it isa 
caricature, but it lives. Still more vitality is there in Mr, 
Sargent’s extraordinary “ Portrait of a Lady” (421), seen to the 
ancles. This person is dressed in a voluminous robe of reddish 
lilac silk, which she lifts in handfuls with her jewelled fingers, as 
if in the act of making a very low “bob” or curtsey; she is 
laughing, rather shyly, with a twist of her upper lip which shows 
the white row of teeth; there is roguish laughter, mixed with 
shyness, in the eye. As a piece of what artists mean by “ paint- 
ing,” this is probably the best in the Academy. The brush-work, 
the illumination, the truth of it all, are extraordinary ; but why 
are so many gifts united with the negation of beauty ? o 

Mr. Fildes has surpassed himself in his portraits this year. His 
“Mrs. Agnew” (303) in the Great Gallery is a masterpiece. 
The lady sits with the fingers of her two soft hands interlaced, in 
a very rich dress of pale purple silk, embroidered with white 
peonies. She smiles; she is waiting for her interlocutor to stop 
before she speaks, and she has something.to say that amuses her. 
It is no exaggeration to say that this portrait is superb. The 
other large Fildes, his “ Mrs. Robert Borwick” (395), is far from 
being equally interesting in subject or colour, but it is no less 
broadly painted. Mr. Fildes’s draperies are now above criticism; 
his flesh-tones remain a little timid. 

Mr. Ouless paints this year two bishops, one lady, and two 
ordinary gentlemen. He is minutely conscientious in them all, 
but the bishops have not entertained him, and the lady has 
evaded him. In only one of the five portraits, in our opinion, 1s 
Mr. Ouless quite up to his highest level this year, and that one 
is the “ Sir Donald A. Smith ” (80) in the First Room, a work of 
admirable strength and technical beauty. Mr. Herkomer is very 
ambitious in his “ Miss Vlasto” (502), a brunette in pale lemon- 
yellow; but he cannot be congratulated on having entirely over- 
come the difficulties which assailed him. He has endeavoured to 

aint this lady in a full light, without shadows, against a dark 
Secemsunls the result is unsubstantial. Mr. Herkomer’s best 
portrait at the Academy, beyond question, is his “ Major Burke 
(318), carefully modelled, with the light skilfully accentuated on 
the head. More care would, perhaps, have improved Mr. 
W. B. Richmond's full-length of “The Countess of Yarborough 
(449). The modesty of Mr. Sant’s portraits should not pre 
vent due justice being done to their Gainsborough sweetness; nor 
should the want of brush-power obscure the merits of grace and 
dignity which distinguish Mr. Wells’s “ Mrs. Thewlis Johnson 
(211). Mr. Shannon does not exhibit this year at the Royal 
Academy; but we welcome two new portrait-painters of big 
promise—Mr. William Carter and Mr. A. S. Cope, each of whom 
is represented by works of remarkable merit. The “Thomas 
Brooks” (1091) of the latter will bear comparison with the 
soundest portrait-work of the year. 

Some interesting small portraits by Mr. Van Beers and Mr. 
Alma Tadema have attracted much attention this year. The 
“Henri Rochefort” (879) of the former is an amazing tour 

force. He is painted in the act of vociferous speech across a table, 
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atop-light falling on his tufted snow-white hair, which looks like 
the crest of a cockatoo. Mr. Tadema’s head of “ Mr. Waterlow” 
(160) is ruddy and vigorous, but seems too large for the frame. 
Qn the other hand, his little full-length, seated, of “ Mrs. Ralph 
Sneyd ” (900) is a delicately-finished Dutch interior, full of refined 
colour, with sunlight pouring through an agate window in the 
ound. Mr.'T. Blake Wirgman paints “ Sir James Hannen” 
3 well in Court dress. We must also draw attention to 
portraits of “ Earl Granville ” (508), by Mr. Daniel Wehrschmidt ; 
of “Mrs. Charles Holland” (649), by Mr. Hanson Walker; 
“Dr. Lightfoot” (666) and “Dr. Westcott” (724), by Mr. 
Richmond ; “ Mrs. Walter Cutbill” (707), in white silk and pink 
satin, by Mr. E. Patry; “ Mr. Alfred Hutton” (1114), fencing, 
by Mr. Breun; and “M. de Staal” (1150), by Mr. Hubert Vos. 


SPANISH FINANCE. 


At the beginning of this week Spanish Four per Cent. Bonds 
were quoted a fraction over 77, and though they have 
since fallen slightly there is a general expectation that they will 
rise considerably further. The advance has been remarkably 
sudden. Within less than four weeks it has amounted to about 
4l.,or nearly 54 percent. This is the more surprising because 
the finances of Spain are in a very bad state. The population is 
scanty, Without enterprise, and not very industrious. Trade is 
undeveloped, and even agriculture is very backward. Of the 
little accumulated capital in the country a very large proportion 
belongs to foreigners. Most important industries, indeed, are 
carried on by means of foreign capital and foreign enterprise. 
The fiscal system is mistaken and oppressive, and the administra- 
tive service is inefficient and corrupt. That this is so plainly 
from the fact that the cost of collecting the revenue 
amounts to fully 10 per cent., and yet there are always large 
arrears. On the other hand, the expenditure is very large, and 
is constantly increasing. For the new year, beginning with July 
next, it is estimated at somewhat over 32 millions sterling. The 
heaviest items are war and the debt. The Monarchy was restored 
by means of the army, and with Carlism still strong in the North 
and Republicanism growing in the South the Government cannot 
afford to reduce the military expenditure. For the new year it 
is estimated at about 5% millions sterling, or not far short of one- 
fifth of the total outlay. The service of the public debt is even 
atill more burdensome. Tor the new year it is estimated at, in 
round figures, 11} millions sterling, or considerably over one- 
third of the total outgoings. The army and Debt alone, it will 
be seen, considerably exceed one-half of the total expenditure, 
and there is no hope of effecting economies in either. On 
the contrary, it may safely be predicted that the Debt will 
grow in the future as it has done in the past. Under those cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising to find taat every year ends with 
a large deficit. In a circular issued by the Finance Minister, at 
the end of 1888, he wrote :— Without fear of contradiction, it 
an be affirmed that the Budgets of the country have been always 
in default ; and that if, on occasion, they have been presented as 
balanced, it has been by utilizing extraordinary resources—that is 
to say, by issuing stock, by anticipating revenue, by leaving 
important obligations unmet, or by raising funds by the sale of 
national property.” In the five years from the 1st of July, 1883, 
to the end of June 1888, the aggregate deficit amounted, in round 
figures, to 17 millions sterling. And in the two years since this 
large total has been very much augmented. A portion of the 
money has been provided out of the sales of national pro- 
perty; but the greater part has been found by making use of 
the savings banks deposits, and by borrowing from the Bank of 
Spain sm the Tobacco Monopoly—the latter being practically 
little more than a department of the Bank of Spain. With- 
out much exaggeration, then, it may be said that for several 
— past the Spanish Government has been financed by the 
of Spain. That institution holds an inconveniently large 
amount of Government bonds and of Treasury bills and other 
short-dated obligations. To make the necessary advances to 
the Government, the Bank has had nearly to double its note 
circulation. In 1884 the circulation but slightly exceeded 15 
millions sterling. Now it is over 29 millions sterling. That 
the increase in the circulation is due to the loans made to 
the Government is proved, firstly, by the fact that the Govern- 
ment securities held by the Bank have increased at the same 
time, and, secondly, by the loud complaints of the agricultural 
and trading classes that the Bank does not afford them the 
4ccommodation which they have a right to expect. 
The Government endeavoured to extricate itself from its 
difficulties by negotiating with French and English bankers for 
issue of a loan large enough to fund the floating debt, and 
leave it some cash in hand. The amount stated at the time was 
24 millions sterling. But the negotiations came to nothing, as 
Government was unwilling to accept the terms upon which 
alone the great financial houses would consent to make the 
advance. Then the Government brought forward proposals in 
the Cortes which it hoped would give jt at least temporary 
relief. One of these proposals was to convert the redeemable 
debt into irredeemable 4 per cent. stock, by which it would 
ve saved the sinking nt ip amounting to about half a million 


sterling. The second was to sell national property on a large 
* Seale, and a third was to authorize the Bank of Spain to 


increase its note circulation. At present the capital of the bank 
amounts to six millions sterling, and it is allowed to issue notes 
to the amount of five times that capital, provided it holds gold 
and silver to the extent of one quarter of the circulation. By 
increasing the capital it would be able, of course, to augment its 
circulation, and thus to make further advances to the Govern- 
ment. But the proposals were rejected by the Cortes, and the 
Finance Minister resigned. Last year the new Minister was un- 
able to carry his Budget, and the old Budget was renewed by 
Royal decree. This year the Finance Minister has revived one of 
the proposals of his predecessor, that for augmenting the capital 
of the bank. But the opposition to it is so strong that apparently 
the Government despairs of being able to carry its measure, and 
it has now opened negotiations with a Syndicate of bankers in 
Madrid, London, and Paris, for the sale to them of between four 
and five millions sterling of Treasury bills, bearing 5 per cent. 
interest, and running for a year, the bills to be receivable in sub- 
scription for a new loan, should one be brought out before they 
are redeemed. The negotiations have not yet come to an end; 
but the general expectation is that they will be successful, and it 
is these negotiations which have caused the entirely unexpected 
rise in Spanish bonds to which we have referred above. The 
chief member of the Syndicate is the great house of Rothschild, 
and as soon as it became known that that house was likely to 
come to the relief of Spain speculators began to buy, in the 
expectation of a rise. Possibly, also, the members of the Syndi- 
cate have been supporting the market, so as to insure the success 
of the intended operation. The loan is in its nature temporary, 
and is avowedly intended to prepare the way for a great funding 
transaction. The Finance Minister is aware that at present the 
credit of Spain is so bad that he could not fund a floating 
debt amounting to from 24 to 30 millions sterling, except on 
conditions that would be very onerous for Spain; but he te S 
that, if he can induce the Messrs. Rothschild and the other 
members of the Syndicate to come to his relief, he will create an 
impression everywhere that the state of the Spanish finances is 
better than it is now supposed to be, and also that he will be 
able to induce the Cortes to agree to the plans which he has 
in contemplation, and which are absolutely necessary if a great 
~ is to be concluded on conditions comparatively favourable 
to Spain. 

The new loan would undoubtedly be highly advantageous both 
to the Government and to the Bank of Spain. The latter is the 
only great credit institution in the country. It alone has the 
means of giving the required accommodation to the trading and 
agricultural classes. Butas its resources are now devoted almost 
entirely to the financing of the Government, it cannot serve trade 
and agriculture. Besides, although lending to the Government 
is, no doubt, very profitable, it is extremely risky, for everything 
that damages the credit of the Government must damage the 
credit of the Bank, when it is known at home and abroad 
that practically the whole resources of the latter are locked up 
in Government securities. And the Government would benefit 
by getting an advance which would assure it a year for pre- 
paring and maturing its plans. But whether the operation is 
equally advisable from the point of view of the great financial 
Syndicate is another question. It is undertaken avowedly for 
the purpose of enabling the Government to fund its enormous 
floating debt. The Syndicate no doubt hopes that it will have 
the bringing out of the funding loan, and that consequently it 
will be able to make a very handsome profit. And so, no doubt, 
it will, if the funding loan is successful. If the mere names of 
the members of the Syndicate so strengthen the credit of Spain 
that investors in this country and upon the Continent will take 
the new bonds, the Syndicate will make a large sum in commis- 
sions, and by the sale of the bonds which it may purchase. But 
is it likely that the European public will invest largely in 
Spanish bonds? That will emit no doubt, upon what reforms 
the Government effects. If it can give reasonable assurance 
that there will be a considerable reduction in the expenditure, 
that the era of deficits will therefore be brought to an end, and 
that in future it will be able to pay its way without running up 
a new floating debt, as a matter of course investors will take the 
bonds. But, unless assurance to this effect can be given, we 
doubt very much whether the investing public will be attracted. 
And it is difficult to see how the necessary retrenchment can be 
made. Speaking roughly, the Spanish deficit has averaged for 
years past about three millions sterling per annum without count- 
ing the extraordinary Budget. Can the Government by any 
retorms effect a saving of three millions a year? By convert- 
ing the redeemable into irredeemable bonds it may perhaps save 
half a million sterling per year, and by the sale of national lands 
and forests it may be able to pay off a portion of the floating 
debt. But we fail to see where it can effect a large economy. 
Neither the army nor the navy can be materially reduced, and 
the ordinary administration is certainly not over-endowed. For 
example, the whole administration of justice is estimated to cost 
next year only about 2} millions sterling. And even if there is 
some reduction in the outlay upon public works, it cannot amount 
to very much. No doubt the administrative service, aoe | 
that for collecting the revenue, could be very greatly improved, 
and the expense of collection could be reduced. But then it is 
doubtful whether the Spanish Government is strong enough to 
purge the service effectually, or whether by attempting to do so 
it would not raise up too formidable enemies. The members of 
the Syndicate, however, are well able to take care of their own 
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interest, and doubtless will do so if they decide to make this 
advance. But the investing public are differently cireumstanced, 
and they will do well not to put too much trust either in the 
promises of the Spanish Government or in the mere names of the 
members of the Syndicate. They ought to remember what the 


Spanish Finance Minister himself has said, that never yet has 


the ordinary revenue actually covered the ordinary expenditure, 
and they will be well advised, therefore, to scrutinize very care- 
fully the reforms which are introduced for at last effecting a real 
equilibrium, 


MR. BULL’S ORCHIDS. 


= orchid-show at Chelsea is as pleasing as usual. For 


those who have never seen anything of the kind, that long 
house filled with strange and lovely bloom must be a revelation 
of the beauty which this earth contains. Regarding it critically, 
we remark nothing absolutely new this season, except some 
natural hybrids—but much that is rare and much that is curious. 
Mr. Bull furnishes a printed list of those plants to which he 
would call attention ; it is a good idea, but the most sagacious 
and the keenest-sighted of experts would be puzzled to find an 
individual in the crush of flowers. A big label here and there would 


‘be convenient, if prosaic. First on the list stands Odontoglossum 


os aor a grand species, indeed, and very rare, but so well 
own that we need not dwell upon it. This was one of Roezl's 
triumphs, and he describes it as the most difficult of all Odonto- 
glossums to secure, excepting its neighbour Od. Hallii. They 


‘are found very sparsely on the most remote frontiers of Peru and 


Ecuador. To bring them into terra cognita is an anxious and 
hazardous task ; but they have still to be conveyed to Panama in 


‘ coasting vessels and across the blazing isthmus in a temperature 


generally of 90° to 100°. If, after this, the plants have to await 
a steamer, they certainly die, but the chances are a hundred 
to one that they die anyhow. Od. Ruckerianum is another 
scarce species, distinguished especially from others of its colour- 
ing—white with brown splashes—by the violet border of sepal 


‘and petal. Mr. Bull’s Miltonia striata is a variety of M. 


spectabilis, with the radii of crimson on a white ground 
somewhat broader and more distinct. Passing a fine Cattleya 
Lawrenceana, to which the affix superba is granted with pro- 
priety, we note some exceptional plants of Od. citrosmum. Like 
all the common orchids, this most charming species constantly 
breaks into eccentricities of colour. Here we find a gem—pale lilac, 
dotted all over with transparent “eyes” somewhat darker in 
tone, the lip, of course, more foncé. Od. delectabile is the name 
granted to a natural hybrid of the finest class, ivory-white 
faintly tinged with rose, strikingly blotched with red, the labellum 
yellow. Another natural hybrid, well worthy to be called Od. 
ornatum, has Od. crispum for one of its parents certainly ; the dis- 
tinct lip of that species is conspicuous. Mr. Bull has been so 
fortunate as to secure yet another hybrid of striking beauty which 
he has named Od. notabile. It can hardly be doubted that this 
is the offspring of Od. triumphans and Od. luteo-purpureum ; the 


' spike is sweeping as in the latter, sturdy as in the former case, 


while the colour—yellow blotched with pale chocolate—combines 
the two. But the individual bloom is larger than either. 

It may be mentioned here that this season will be noteworthy 
for hybrids of the natural class. At the Royal Horticultural Show 
on the 28th, Mr. Sander hopes to astonish experts and public 
alike with a glorious specimen, which he has dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales. Od. Alberti Edwardi is indeed a fitting 
match for Od. crispum Alexandre, to which, doubtless, it is 
allied by marriage. Since something in the nature of a surprise 
‘s intended, we will only say that this most magnificent of 


' Jdontoglossums—as Od. Alexandre is the daintiest—has a broad 


soft margin of gold about its stately petals and sepals. Mr. Sander 
will show some dozen of natural hybrids on that great occasion, 
all new, among them an example that will cause pleasing 
bewilderment to the learned. What can be the other parent of 
a mule—one is certainly Od. crispum—rosy white, closely splashed 
with pale purple, and dotted round the edge with spots of the same 
tint so thickly placed that they resemble a fringe ? The subject 
of these natural hybrids is delightfully mysterious, and the 
stubborn refusal of Odontoglossums hitherto to breed in confine- 
ment, as we may say, has forbidden any hope of investigating the 
matter by experience. For thirty-five years Messrs. Veitch have 
been labouring, and every scientific grower of orchids in the 
eo tried his skill; but with no success. Living germs 
have been obtained occasionally, and rumour has heralded 
growing plants from time to time; but if there were any truth 
in the report, they died forthwith. With especial pleasure, 
therefore, we announce a fact of which few seem to be aware 
as yet. M. Jacob, who has charge of the orchids in the grand 
collection of M. Edmond de Rothschild at Armainvilliers, 
has raised some thirty or forty hybrid Odontoglots—out of 
myriads sown, of course, if not millions—which are now so 
large that they may probably bloom next season. The crosses 
are, as we understand, Od. Rossii and Od. Cervantesii; Od. 
crispum and Od. luteo-purpureum; Od. crispum and Od. Hallii; 
Od. Roezlii and Od. vevillarium. It would be still more agree- 
able to state that a fellow-countryman had gained the honour so 
long sought ; but we may console ourselves with reflecting that 
the Gaul has an advantage for this culture which is denied to us. 


Mr. Thiselton Dyer stated in a memorable discourse that our 
lish climate is “the envy and despair” of foreigners—referring 
to botanists. But he forgot orchids at the moment. 

Returning to Mr. Bull’s charming show, some very fine varieties 
of Lelia purpurata should be remarked. If unlearned visitor 
find it hard to grasp the fact that the most wonderful orchid js 
a weed in its native home, in this instance, as we noted, th 
flatly refuse to believe. Certainly it seems incredible, if ong 
regard the matter in that light. LZ. purpurata could not be shown 
to more advantage. At one end of the scale in colour is J, p, 
nigra, white as porcelain, with lip of darkest purple velvet; at 
the other L. p. Russelliana, veined all through with lilac, the veins 
closing in at the lip, but hardly uniting, upon a pale lavender 
surface. It is easy to say which is the more striking ; but not to 
give a preference for beauty. Then there are others in which the 

urple labellum is parted more or less by a splash of lighter hue, 
Mr. Bull seems to be fortunate with those “small-lipped” Onei- 
diums, which so many find loth to flower. The noblest of all, 
One. macranthum, he offers by the dozen; Onc. serratum, also, 
Onc. superbiens, and Onc. sculptum are represented. This last, so 
rarely seen, isa delightful species. As with others of its class, the 
spike grows very long, twelve feet probably, if it were allowed 
to stretch. The flowers are small comparatively, clear bronze- 
brown, highly polished, so closely and daintily frilled round the 
edges, that a fairy goffering-iron could not give more 
effects, and outlined by a narrow band of gold. Once. serratum 
has a much larger bloom, but less compact, rather fly-away in- 
deed, its sepals widening gracefully from a narrow neck. Exces- 
sively curious is the disposition of the petals, which close their 
tips, forming a circle of brown and gold around the column, 
The purpose of this extraordinary arrangement—unique among 
orchids, we believe—will be discovered one day, for purpose 
there is, no doubt; to judge by analogy, it may be supposed 
that the insect upon which Onc. serratum depends for fertiliza- 
tion likes to stand upon this ring while thrusting its proboscis 
into the nectary. The fourth of these fine species, Onc. superbiens, 
ranks among the grandest of flowers—knowing its own value, it 
rarely consents to “oblige.” The specimen here has an unusual 
colouring, sepals dusky green margined with yellow, petals white 
clouded with pale purple; lip very small, of course, purple, sur- 
mounted by a great golden crest. 

In colouring not unlike is the rare and curious Onc. fuscatum, 
of which the shape defies description. Seen from the back, it 
shows a floriated cross of equal limbs; but in front the nether- 
most is hidden by a spreading lip, very large ss 
The prevailing tint is a dun-purple, but each arm has a broad 
white tip. Dun-purple, also, is the centre of the labellum, edged 
with a distinct band of lighter hue, which again, towards the 
margin, becomes white. These changes of tone are not gradual, bat 
as clear as a brush could make them. Botanists must long to dissect 
this extraordinary flower, but the opportunity seldom occurs. It 
is desperately puzzling to understand how nature has packed 
away the component parts of its inflorescence, so as to resolve 
them into four narrow arms and a labellum. An Oncidium 
which always commands attention from the public and grateful 
regard from the devotee is Onc. papilio. Its strange form 
fascinated the late Duke of Devonshire, and led him to undertake 
those researches and explorations which introduced so many 
orchids to Europe. The species, with its near relative One. 
Krameri, is well represented. Needless to say, however, that the 
famous blue Papilio is not here. The great Linden went to his 
grave in unshaken confidence that such a variety exists. Once 
be thought he had a specimen ; but it flowered, and his triumph 
had to be postponed awhile. But these legends of “the natives” 
are not to be disregarded. Some of our most striking discoveries 
had been announced long before by observant savages. When 
the inhabitants of the Philippines came to understand, forty years 
ago, that their weeds were treasured in Europe under the name 
of Phalewnopsis, they declared that a red species exists. But no 
one could tell where ; and, as year after year passed by, the red 
Phalenopsis became a byword. In 1885, however, it turned up 
in a small island off Mindanao, where one of the St. Albans 
collectors chanced to land. The blue Utricularia also had been 
heard of and discredited long before its discovery—Utricularias 
are not orchids indeed, but only botanists regard the distinction. 
The natives of Assam persistently assert that a bright yellow 
Cymbidium grows there of supremest beauty, and’ we expect 
it to turn up one day. As for the legends of New Guinea @ 
Madagascar, they are rather trying to the faith; but when we 
behold the wondrous things already obtained from those lands 
incredulity seems uncharitable. After marvelling at Dendrobium 
Bloomfieldianum, snow-white, with a throat sometimes lavendér- 
blue, sometimes pale crimson, one is ready to believe anything. 
Possibly it was some Indian report which had slipped his reco’ 
lection that led Roezl to predict the discovery of a new Odontoglot, 
unlike any other, inthe very district where Od. Harryanum was 
found after his death, though the story is quoted as an example 
of that instinct which guides the heaven-born collector. Every 
one who visits Mr, Bull’s show should seek this noble orchid; 
that such a striking flower cannot be identified without searcl 18 

roof of the dazzling variety. The first plants came unannoun 
in a small box sent by Sefior Pantocha, of Columbia, to Messts. 
Horsman in 1885, and they were flowered next year by Messrs. 
Veitch. ‘Ihe dullest who sees Od. Harryanum now can imagine 
the excitement when this marvel was displayed, coming from #® 
unknown habitat. Roezl’s prediction occurred to many of 
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uaintance, we have heard ; but Mr. Sander had a living faith 
inthe sagacity of his old friend. Forthwith he despatched one 
of his collectors to the spot which Roezl had named, but not 
visited, and found the treasure. The legends of orchidology will 
begathered one day, perhaps ; and, if the editor be competent, 
his volume should be almost as interesting to the public as to 


the cognoscenti, 


THE NEW GALLERY. 
(Second Notice.) 


= small figure-pictures have not yet been described. We 


do not greatly care for Mr. Christie’s “ Four Maries ” (14), a 
woodland landscape, good in colour, though a mere sketch, en- 
closing four scattered figures in fancy dress, very dimly painted, 
and not engaged in doing anything. Count Lemmo Rossi-Scotti 
has painted a peasant-girl, with her shuttle in her hand, seated 
wider a tree in a wood; he calls it “ Rest—Perugia” (83); this 
isa refined and pleasing study. Mr. Napier Hemy has seldom 
iven us 80 interesting and so complete a specimen of his art as 
is“The Silent Adieu” (103), a girl turning, in a flowery seaside 

en over a harbour, to watch a ship disappearing in the offing. 
Mr, Arthur Lemon is not without affectation, but “The Horse 
Pond” (128) is a good example of his somewhat mannered and 
French style. r. La Thangue’s “A Boy Fishing” (183) is 
und out-of-door work, a study of yellow reeds and blue water 
o some Norfolk mere. Mr. Boughton’s “ A Dainty Fare” (185) 
isamusing. An old ferryman, obviously a very grumpy customer 
oordinary occasions, is smirking and bowing to an extremely 
attractive and becomingly timid young lady, who is not quite 
sure that she can really trust herself in the ferry-boat. 

Like Mlle. Madeleine Lemaire in Paris, Miss Alma Tadema 
with us turns this year from water-colour, in which she won her 
laurels, to oils. She has achieved an indubitable success with 
her “Longing” (187), in the South Room, which represents a 
grl in a blue dress gazing through the panes of a closed 
window into a quict landscape. The modelling of this figure 
is very solid and learned; and Miss Alma Tadema has sur- 
prised the artists by developing a manner of her own, quite 
wilike that of her father. Opposite her dark picture hangs Mr. 
George Leslie’s bright composition, called “ Perfect Bliss” (236), 
alittle picture which displays his peculiar qualities of grace and 
dainty sweetness to unusual advantage. In one of those light 
blossoming gardens which Mr. Leslie loves to represent, a very 
little girl is being allowed to water the flowers out of a watering- 
pot of her own, which a delicate rosy mamma is gravely 
filling for her. It is never agreeable to have to say that Mr. 
Sergent has failed; but we are afraid there is no other word to 
beused for his unfortunate group of persons playing bowls on 
the lawn at “Ightham Moat” (188); the point of view being 
uncharacteristic, the canvas empty, the illumination unsatis- 
factory ; while these drawbacks are not made up for by any of 
Mr. Sargent’s brilliant touches of vitality. 

We may now turn to the landscapes, among which the most 
important is Sir John Millais’s “ Dew-Drenched Furze” (119). 
To appreciate this large picture it is necessary to see it in a strong 
light, and to stand at a great distance from it. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it is found to possess a remarkable charm in the 
realization of a familiar and yet a very illusive effect. An alley 
in the rough woodland is filled with high gorse, which begins to 
grow a foot or so from the foreground of the picture, leaving just 
pathway-space enough for a fat cock-pheasant to strut along in 
front. The gorse is crossed in all directions by the evanescent 
threads of the gossamer, along every line of which the dew hangs 
in sparkling drops. ‘This effect of unshaken dew is excellently 
rendered, and so is the mist of early windless morning among the 
October foliage. We think that the aérial perspective could be 
mproved by the removal of the pheasant. Mr, Padgett’s “ As the 

moon rose o’er a Sussex Down” (2) is a large simple landscape, 
fineincolour. There is something curious and very original about 
Mr. Alfred Parsons’s “ Bean-Field” (46) ; the beans are gathered 
into black sheaves on a flat stubble-tield ; a village on a hill fills 
the background. ‘The figures, as too often in Mr. Parsons’s 
pes, are a little out of focus. Mr. Charles W. Wyllie’s 
“Fallow” (61) is very charming; it represents a vast field of 
Poppies and ox-eye daisies, stretching to the ooze of a sea- 
creek, beyond the blue tide of which we see a red-roofed town 
om a gentle acclivity. The sky in this work is very luminous. 
ehave seen no picture of Mr. Leslie Thomson so successful 
#s his accomplished and dignified “Summer ” (78), a tall canvas, 
Tepresenting a rich glade, with lustrous waters and tall mys- 
terious trees, and, in the middle distance, eight girls bathing; 
these nude figures are beautifully applied to the background 
of deep foliage. Mr. David Murray's “ When daisies pied ” 
(77) 1s quiet, but true and natural; perhaps a more at- 
tractive ee of his admirable landscape art is “ The 
Meadow Mirror ” (142), which has the place of honour in the 
North Room. It would be idle to deny skill and effective- 
Ress to Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s “ Byford’s Mill, Essex” (109), 
but the latter quality is gained at the expenr> of nature. The 
le surface of this large canvas is too dazzling, too uniformly 
Meaninglessly pearly. Mr. Alfred Hunt's landscapes are 
always refined and scholarly; his large and dreamy “ Windsor 
at Twilight ” (92), however, commands respect rather than 


liking. It is almost in monochrome, and we are painfully con- 
scious of missing Mr. Hunt's fine daylight colour. ~ “ A Perth- 
shire Pastoral” (133) Mr. Alfred East accentuates certain points 
in his work which have already alarmed his admirers. The 
colour of this large upright landscape, with its delicate crimsons, 
orange-yellows and turquoise-blues, is very lovely; but the 
painting leaves much to be desired, and the drawing is, we are 
sorry to have to say, faulty and careless. Mr. East must study 
nature more candidly. 

No less than five somewhat important canvases signed by 


Professor Costa give interest to the South Room. They are good 


examples of the smooth, rather tight landscapes of the eminent 
Roman painter, whose work seems to have a singular fascination 
for some of our own artists. Among these latter the Earl of 
Carlisle is distinguished, His “ Belinzona” (37) is one of the 
most pleasing examples which he has exhibited; the solemn mass 
of intensely blue hill-side in the background is beautifully put in. 
“Claude’s Villa” (40) is not quite so successful, though more 
like a Costa. Mr. Corbett, who leans to the same tradition, is 
happy in his “On the Edge of the Wood” (44). Mr. W. J. 
Laidlay’s “A Wild Duck’s Paradise” (29) deserves mention. 
Two very English rural landscapes, “When Russet Leaves 
obstruct” (129) and “ River Banks in July” (184), are signed by Mr. 
Edward W. Waite; they are pleasing in their unaffected simpli- 
city. There are very few striking sea-pieces in the New Gallery. 
The best are “A Silvery Day west of the Needles” (216), by 
ong Moore, and “ A Breaking Wave” (97), by Mr. Adri 
tokes. 

Mr. Shannon makes up for his total abstention from the Royal 
Academy this year by being unusually well represented at the 
New Gallery. His portraits are very interesting and pleasing, 
and he shows no sign of that tendency to hurry and scamp wo 
which is so apt to betray itself in the canvases of a fashionable 
portrait-painter. His “Professor Henry Sidgwick” (122) is, 
perhaps, the most entirely satisfactory work Mr. Shannon has 

et exhibited. It is full of technical cleverness, and it shows an 
insight into character that the purely technical painter often 
misses. The dignified full-length of “Sir Alfred Lyall” (64), 
which is perhaps not quite so beautiful as a picture, contains the 
same qualities of successful portraiture, and is really an im- 

rtant achievement. “Mrs. Alexander Whitelow ” (99), seated, 
in front of a tapestried wall, in a green dress covered with white 
lace, and a white satin train, is a delightful Shannon; broad, 
luminous, and gay in tone. Mr. Sargent sends what he calls a 
“ Portrait-Study” (82), a head seen by lamplight; one of his 
diabolically humorous caricatures, amusing enough, and mon- 
strously clever, but hardly fit for public exhibition. 

Mr. Herkomer's portraits at the New Gallery are better, as a 
rule, than those this year at the Royal Academy. The head of 
his “ James Grierson” (33) is vivid and brilliantly painted ; his 
“Thomas Hawksley ” (39) still better throughout, and an admir- 
able piece of portraiture. His “ Sir John Pender” (43) in profile 
is also remarkably good. There is great merit in the “Sir 
William Hardman” (116) of Sir Arthur Clay. But no portrait 
in the New Gallery is more striking, or achieves a more instant 
success in its appeal to the eye, than Mr. John Collier's “John 
Burns” (213), who leans forward, his hands resting on the 
pockets of his blue pilot-jacket, as if about to address an audience 
of working-men. The head of this portrait is admirably painted, 
and the whole air of this picture is uncommonly direct and life- 
like, Mr. Lorimer has had a fair success in painting a Romney- 
like group of “Lady Chalmers and Son” (63), both in creamy 
white. A pretty and carefully modelled head is the “ Miss 
Rachael Alexander” (15) of Mr. G. P. Jacomb-Hood. We are 
sorry to have to point out that Mr. Philip Burne-Jones, whose 
work showed advance last year, has been ill-advised in exhibiting 
the painfully-imperfect portraits which are now to be seen in the 
New Gallery. To give the place of honour in the South Room 
tohis “George Lewis” (186) is almost a practical joke, for 
the composition of this ambitious portrait is incredibly childish. 
The legs of the sitter form, with the back legs of his chair, a sort 
of Eiffel Tower in the middle of the canvas, to modify which effect, 
apparently, a waste-paper basket has, with extreme naivéte, been 
P aced between the ill-matched supports of the pyramid. In the 

alcony there must not be overlooked a collection of portrait- 
studies by Mr. Rudolf Lehmann (308) ; these include Mrs. Browning, 
Lord Sherbrook, Cardinal Manning, and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. 

We cannot close our critical examination of the interesting 
show at the New Gallery without saying a few words on the sub- 
ject of the hanging. What influences are brought to bear on the 
directors we are unable to conjecture; but in this Gallery, which 
is untrammelled by membership, or by any of the traditional 
bondage of a corporate society, there are hung upon the line, and 
in numbers far too copious, pictures of a very low order of merit 
indeed, pictures that would have very little chance of being 
accepted by any selecting committee, however indulgent. In 
these days, when the Royal Academy is so sharply criticized, and 
when so much pressure is brought to bear on the public to induce 
a demand for exhibitions, or one central exhibition, to be modelled 
more or less on that of the New Gallery, it is strange want of 
wisdom in the directors of that institution to lay themselves open 
to the charge of outdoing the oldest Academicians in the puerile 
character of much of the work which they hang upon the line. 
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RECENT CONCERTS. 


jigs decline in popularity of the oratorio is nowhere so strongly 
marked as in pares f London. Of ail the many Choral 
Societies which formerly gave performances at the Hanover 
eee Rooms, Exeter Hall, or St. James’s Hall, only the Bach 
Choir remains to give lovers of this class of music an opportunity 
of hearing performances upon an adequate scale of works requir- 
ing a well-trained chorus and a large orchestra. At their last 
concert this season, which took place on the roth inst., the 
Bach Choir gave a remarkably good performance of Brahms’s 
“Requiem” and Professor Stanford’s ballad, “The Revenge.” 
The improvement in the tone of the chorus was especially notice- 
able ; the weakness of the tenors, which was occasionally felt at 
the concert of Bach's music, given by the choir earlier in the year, 
being entirely remedied. Brahms’s work, which, though written 
over twenty years ago, remains his masterpiece, has too seldom 
been head in London, principally, no doubt, owing to the diffi- 
culty of the choruses. But every successive hearing cannot fail 
to increase its popularity, and the Bach Choir have done well to 
revive it, for the number of works of such depth of feeling and 
power of conception is very small. The solos at the concert on 
the roth were taken by Friulein Fillunger and Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies, the former of whom was heard to much more advantage 
than when she sang in the same work at the very unsatisfactory 


ormance at Leeds last October; while the latter, whose name | 


1s new to concert-goers, at once created a most favourable im- 
pression both by his good singing and declamation, and by the 
intense earnestness which he bestowed upon the music. It is 
seldom that a singer so completely realizes a composer’s intentions 
as Mr. Davies did in the impressive solo, “Here on earth have 
we nocontinuing place.” The performance of Professor Stanford’s 
masterly ballad was on the whole satisfactory, though the chorus 
were too much tired by Brahms’s exacting music to do the work 
full justice. For its next season the choir announces a series of 
four concerts, the subscription to which is so low that they ought 
to meet with wide support. 

The resumption of the Richter Concerts is always an event in 
the musical season. The two concerts which have already taken 
place have not presented any features of extraordinary interest, 
and it is evident that the management intends chiefly to rely upon 
excerpts from Wagner's operas, which, with Beethoven’s Sympho- 
nies, will probably for some time not fail to attract the public. In 
this there is small cause for complaint, so long as the perform- 
ances come up to the standard of excellence to which Herr 
Richter has accustomed his audiences. At both of this season’s 
concerts the playing of the band has been fully equal to its repu- 
tation, and though some of the instruments are occasionally infe- 
rior in tone, the ensemdle is so fine that it is a treat to listen to, 
especially after the tame and uninteresting performances which 
are too frequently heard at orchestral concerts. At the first con- 
cert the programme included Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, 
Wagner's Meistersinger and Parsifal Preludes, and Schubert's 
Untinished Symphony. Last Monday the Symphony was that by 
Schumann in C, Op. 61, and the Wagner selection consisted of 
“ Hagen’s Wacht,” from the Gétterdimmerung, Sachs’s Monologue, 
“Wahn, Wahn,” from the Meistersinger, and the Tannhiuser 
Overture. The vocal numbers were finely declaimed by Mr. 
Henschel, and a novelty was introduced in the shape of 
Bach’s Triple Concerto, for flute, violin, and piano, with orchestra. 
In this the solo instruments were somewhat overpowered by the 
accompaniments, and the whole work suffered by being placed 
between two numbers by Wagner. The solos were played by 
Messrs. Vivian and Schiever and Mme. Hopekirk. 

Among the numerous pianoforte recitals given during the last 
fortnight, two deserve special mention. Herr Stavenhagen, who 
was heard at St. James’s Hall on the afternoon of the 16th, has 
acquired considerable popularity since his first visit to this 
country under the auspices of his master, Liszt. At his recital 
last week an apology was made for him on the ground of in- 
disposition, but his performances did not betray any falling off; 
indeed it was obvious that latterly he has greatly improved. His 
playing of Liszt’s compositions was, as usual, much the best 

ture of the programme. The Sonata in B minor, though not a 
work which will ever be listened to with pleasure, was given so 
admirably that the defects of the composition were almost for- 

tten. The Andante Sostenuto, in particular, was played to per- 
ection. If Herr Stavenhagen would only improve his shake, and 
pay more attention to clearness in enunciating his subjects, there 
would be very little to find fault with in his playing. In the 
Sonata of Beethoven (Op. 110) and the variations in F' minor by 
Haydn both of these defects marred what would otherwise have 
been excellent performances. M. Paderewski, whose second recital 
took place at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday, is a player of very 
different calibre. Reports as to his success in Paris had spoken 
highly of his performances, but English amateurs, who hear only too 
many new pianists, are apt to be distrustful of foreign reputations, 
and M. Paderewski at his first recital did not attract a large audi- 
ence. For once in a way, report has spoken truly, and no one who 
heard the Polish pianist last Tuesday will deny that he is one of 
the most remarkable artists who has been heard of late years. 
Tt cannot be denied that his fortes are excessive—in an arrange- 
ment oe Schubert’s “ Divertissement Hongroise,” the noise he 
produced was almost deafening—but, on the other hand, his pianos 
are admirable, and his rippling playing of scales and charming 
staccato touch are altogether phenomenal, M. Paderewski’s style 


is full of individuality, and he has a curious power of treati 
the keys of the piano as if they were the strings of a violin, 
producing an amount of expressiveness from the instrument which 
is quite extraordinary. This is especially the case when he plays 
Chopin’s music, the idiosyncrasies of which he evidently under. 
stands and feels thoroughly. His own compositions, one of which, 
a Minuet, is almost too familiar to concert-goers, are cleverly 
written and effective, and he was also heard last Tuesday to great 
advantage in Bach’s Fantasia Cromatica and Fugue, in Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 28, and in compositions by Schubert, Rubinstein, 
| and Liszt. The performance of the Fantasia was excellent, and 
Schubert’s Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3, was given with the utmost 
grace and charm ; but it is in Chopin’s music that he excels, and 
in it his playing justly roused his audience to enthusiasm, 

The first of Messrs, Max Heinrich's and Schénberger's series of 
recitals drew a large audience to Steinway Hall on Friday, the 
16th. The pianist played Chopin’s B minor Sonata, several of 
the same composer’s Preludes and Studies, and short pieces 
Rubinstein, besides accompanying all Mr. Heinrich’s songs. His 
playing is very uneven, and gives the impression that it might be 
a great deal better if he took more pains. As an accompanist 
he is excellent, and it was most enjoyable to hear accom. 

animents played in so sympathetic and artistic a manner, 

r. Heinrich sang in his best style three beautiful songs by Hugo 
Briickler, a young Dresden composer whose premature death can 
never be sufficiently regretted; he also gave four of Jensen's 
charming Spanish songs, and the “ Feuerzauber,” from Wagner's 
Walkiire. st Saturday afternoon St. James’s Hall was crowded 
to overflowing on the occasion of Mme. Marie Roze’s Concert, 
the programme of which was of immense length and made up of 
very heterogeneous elements, Mme. Roze sang the Scena from 
Oberon—“ Ocean, thou mighty monster”—which is rather un- 
suited to her powers. She was heard to much greater advantage 
in the “ Habanera” from Bizet’s Carmen, and in Lacome’s pretty 
“ Bal d’Oiseaux ”—which, by-the-bye, is by no means a new song, 
as described in the programme. She also took part with Mlle, 
Desvignes and Messrs. McGuckin and Foote in an excellent per- 
formance of the Quartet from Rigoletto. The other performers 
were Mile. Marie Tietjens ; Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, who sang 
Rode’s Air, and (for an encore) the “Laughing Song” from 
Manon Lescaut ; Miss Damian, Messrs. de Lara, Kellie, Lely, 
Clifford, Black, Friedheim, and Simonetti; while the Meister 
Glee Singers contributed part-songs and the Amateur Orchestral 
Society two Overtures pont an excerpt from Lohengrin. 

Among the crowd of minor concerts mention may be made of 
Miss Marguerite Hall’s and Mr. William Nicholl’s Third Vocal 
Recital, on the 13th, at which Mr. Henschel’s “ Serbisches 
Liederspiel” was admirably performed by the concert-givers, 
Mrs. Henschel and Mr. Hayden Bailey; and of Mr. Ernest 
Kiver’s Sixth Annual Concert, on the 14th, when a set of 
ful Spring Songs, by Dr. Mackenzie, was sung by Miss Hall. 
The programme also included an early String Quartet by the 
same composer, an uneven work, the best part of which is the 
opening Allegro. Mr. Kiver played solos by Chopin, Henselt, 
and Rubinstein, and Mr. Carrodus gave a correct, if uninterest- 
ing, performance of Bach’s Chaconne for Violin Solo. Other 
concerts have also been given last week by Mr. Aguilar, Miss 
Hilda Wilson—who was prevented by indisposition from appear 
ing—and Herr Friedheim. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ae value of money has fallen very decidedly this week. The 
rate of discount in the open market is barely 1} per cent. 
while short loans have been freely made at the rate of 1 per cent. 
per annum, and even lower. It was naturally supposed that, as 
so much coin returned from the circulation in the first three 
months of the year, and as, besides, wages are so much higher 
now than for many years past, the outflow of coin to the circula- 
tion in the present month would be exceptionally large, especi- 
ally as very considerable sums are always taken to Scotland. 
a matter of fact, the outflow is not large; quite the contrary. 
In the week ended Wednesday night gold, amounting to 11, 
was received from abroad. But the gold held by the Bank of 
England increased in the same week 71,000/, Consequently 
60,000/. must have come back from the circulation. Further, 
owing to the redemption of Treasury Bills during the past 
fortnight the “ Other Deposits,” in which are included the unem- 
ployed funds at the disposal of the outside market, have incre 
2 millions. This large increase has naturally stimulated the 
competition of bankers and bill-brokers; and rates, as already 
stated, have sharply declined. But the Bank of England, never 
theless, has maintained its rate of discount at 3 per cent. vr 
dently the Directors do not agree with the reasoning of th 
outside market that next month and the month following com 
and notes will return from circulation and rates will be excep 
tionally low. They would be so undoubtedly if there were to ben0 
large exports of gold ; but it seems certain that the Bank of Eng- 
land Directors fear that a good deal of gold will be exported, and 
their fear is not without foundation. First, there is already & 
strong demand for the metal for the Continent, and the d 
will probably increase as the time for bringing out the 


funding loan draws near; secondly, the New York sterling 
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change upon London is nearly at the point at which it would 
pay to send gold; and, thirdly, the belief is general that large 
gymnounts of the metal will soon be exported to Buenos Ayres. 


The silver market has been dull this week, and the price has 
given way. The Silver party in the United States not having 
agreed upon a Bill, increases the fear that after all there may 
r legislation. And the report that the President threatens 
to veto any measure for free coinage has increased the apprehen- 
son. But the best informed, all the same, are satisfied that a 
Bill will be passed, and will not be vetoed by the President. 
The real reason why the market is inactive is that the American 
operators, who lately were buying very actively, have for a 
week or two now been out of the market. It is said, however, 
that the rise in the Indian exchanges and the fall in the price of 
silver have made it possible for the Indian banks to buy, and con- 
gquently that they will do so ifthere is any further reduction. 
The general opinion appears to be, therefore, that there will be no 
further decline in the price. On the contrary, there is expected 
to be a very marked rise as soon as it seems probable that the 
Bill will be ages by Congress. Now that the Tariff Bill is 
got out of the way in the House of Representatives the best 
inion seems to be that silver will again begin to rise, for there 
isa prospect of early legislation. 

As the Stock Exchange is closed to-day, and as Monday will be 
s Bank Holiday, when all business will be suspended, there has 
been a natural desire amongst operators on the Stock Exchange 
to close, or at least lessen, their accounts, which for the last day 
or two has caused prices somewhat to decline. But the decline 
has been very slight, and the market remains remarkably firm. 
Home railway stocks have been well sustained all through. 
The evidence given before the Hybrid Committee by Mr. Gifien, 
ofthe Board of Trade, and by bankers and brokers, strengthens 
the expectation that a general Act will be recommended by the 
Committee authorizing all railway Companies to duplicate 
their stocks. In the City the duplication is much preferred 
to the splitting of stocks, that is to say, the converting of 
aisting stocks into equal nominal amounts of Preferred 
and Deferred rather than the converting of them into half the 
same nominal amounts of preferred and half of deferred. If this 
is done, then, there is little doubt that the converted stocks 
together will fetch higher prices than the single existing stock, 
md, consequently, speculation for a rise seems to be justified. 
In the American market there has been a slight reaction since 
Wednesday, chiefly owing to the near approach of Whitsuntide, 
but partly, also, to the fact that the larger dealers in the Stock 

ge are not sufficiently supplied with stocks, and that they 
would gladly welcome, therefore, such a decline as would enable 
them to purchase advantageously ; but the market all the same is 
exceedingly strong. The impression is growing that, although 
the Silver Bill was the immediate occasion of the rise in those 
securities, it was not the real cause. Whether it is passed 
or not, the most careful observers are now convinced that 
the speculative spirit which has arisen will continue for 
sme time, The circumstances, they argue, are favourable 
toa more active business, and once this has been set goi 
it will continue for a considerable time. It is known, too, that 
there are various combinations and arrangements in prepara- 
tion which are likely to have a considerable influence upon the 
market. This week, for example, the purchase of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco line by the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé 
Company caused a marked rise in the securities of the latter, 
which, masa has not been quite maintained. The foreign 
market also gave way somewhat on Wednesday, after very 
itive business on the two preceding days. But as soon as 
the helidays are over there is little doubt that speculation 
will be resumed on an even larger scale. It is expected that 
the Bill for renewing the privileges of the Bank of France 
will be introduced almost immediately, and will be accom- 
Panied by a Bill for funding the Floating Debt. Then 
wrangements for the Conversion of the Egyptian Debt are now 
Practically completed, and the operation itself will be carried 
through without delay. The negotiations between Messrs, 
ild and the Spanish Government, explained elsewhere, 
have had their natural influence upon the market for Spanish 
bonds, and further Messrs. Baring Brothers and Messrs. Hambro 
we said to have combined with the bankers of Germany to carry 
out aseries of measures intended to restore order in the Italian 
There is to be a loan to the city of Naples, an Italian 
Crédit Foncier is to be established, and there is to be an issue of 
Redeemable Rentes. 

The consumption of copper continues to be on an extraordinary 
wale, the price has again this week been decidedly over 53/. a 
ton, and the opinion seems to be universal in the trade that there 
must be a further considerable advance. It is estimated, indeed, 
that the stocks on hand at present do not exceed three months’ 
‘onsumption, and the consumption appears to be growing every day. 

consequence, the prices ot all copper-mining shares are again 
tdvancing. At the time of the failure of the Comptoird’Escompte 

Tinto Shares fell at one time to 9, having been a few months 
before as high as 274. On Thursday they were af one time 19}, and 
been a corresponding recovery in most other shares. The 

cotton market maintains its improvement, and generally there is 
ee in all branches of trade, with the exception of iron 


Pig-iron has had another fall this week to 44s. 4d. 


=. 

rton. Ifthe proposal of the Tariff Committee of the House of 
epresentatives 1s carried to impose a heavy duty upon tin-plates, 
the tin-plate industry of this country will be seriously injured. 
It is already suffering, but if it is excluded from the United States + 
one of our best markets—the blow to it will be severe. 4 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


yg Royal Italian Opera season opened well on Monday even- 
ing, and if the standard then set is nearly maintained, 
it is probable many years will pass before we are again in- 
formed by devotees of the modern German school that Italian 
opera is an extinct art. We will not, however, plunge again into 
this discussion, That opera of any description must be artificial, 
even if it be also artistic, every one is well aware; but the best 
is altogether worthy and delightful, and something in several 
respects approaching the best was certainly provided in the open- 
ing representation of Faust. The presence of M. Jean de Reszké 
adds distinction to any performance in which he may take 4 
and he made a most welcome reappearance. At present he is at 
the height of his powers. A somewhat stalwart Faust he made, 
it is true, but one still in the full tide of la giovinezza, which he 
desires the Spirit to restore. We do not think it necessary to single 
out for particular praise special passages of M. Jean de Reszké’s in- 
terpretation. To a very great extent he realizes the character of 
Faust—to as great an extent, taking a high ideal, as we are likely 
to see it realized—and he has never sung better; indeed, his voice 
seems to us to have acquired more of the true tenor quality than 
it formerly possessed, though this may be that we have had the 
oe of growing accustomed to its tones. The absence of 

. Edouard de Reszké, who had been announced for Mefistofele,was 
of course a disappointment, It would be exceedingly difficult to 
find a thoroughly satisfactory substitute for this fine artist, and the 
one who was found, M. Orme Darvall, careful and not incom- 
petent as he proved himself to be, fell far short of the French 
bass, who may be said to carry on the tradition of the part since 
M. Faure, or at any rate since M. Maurel, surrendered it. 

If the new Margherita, Mlle. Nuovina, is a fair type of Mr. 
Harris’s débutantes, there will be some very notable additions to 
the Royal Italian Opera company. The young lady is essentially 
an artist. Her modest and refined bearing has a charm of its 
own, and she played and sang the part as if she felt it. -MHe. 
Nuovina’s features are singularly expressive. Thus, before she 
breaks off her ballad of the King of Thule, we see a gleam of 
pleasurable reminiscence pass over her face anticipating the refer- 
ence to the stranger whom she had met near the gate of the town, 
“ Avea modo gentil a quanto mi sembrd.” With a sigh she 
resumes her song, but again her thoughts return to the stranger; 
and her face again makes natural the utterance, “Io non sapea 
che dir, ed arrossii allor!” All this was in the truest spirit of 
the scene, but then came the cabaletta—the “ Jewel Song” to use 
the popular term—and the question of her vocal means arose. 
On this subject we must speak with care; but what we have to 
say is, that though somewhat greater vocal power is perhaps 
desirable, Mile. Nuovina fulfils all requisites in this direction—a 
little later, in the two brief but enchanting quartets, when Faust 
and Margherita, Marta and Mefistofele meet in the garden, the 
soprano was found to be perfectly efficient as regards force, but 
her yoice is not remarkable for its flexibility, and the cabaletta is 
not the piece that would be chosen to exhibit her best charac- 
teristics. There is, indeed, some lack of agilita, but there is none 
of sensibility and tenderness, so that atta music was beau- 
tifully sung, the struggle through which the girl is i 
indented with art and Yeeling. One which went 
far to prove the degree in which she realizes the character was 
her demeanour while listening to Siebel’s song, “Quando a te.” 
Margherita listens, indeed, but does not hear. Despair and 
remorse are breaking her heart, and her face reveals her tortured 
mind. The entire study of this admirable young artist will 


abundantly repay the closest attention. She is cordially welcome, : 


The arrangement of the Cathedral Scene is not good. Mar- 
gherita is isolated, occupying a single prie-dieu in the middle of 
an otherwise deserted chapel, and Mefistofele hovers round about 
her. The former method of representing this was far finer. 
Mefistofele could not actually enter the consecrated building, but 
he could influence her even then, and make the terrible words 
reach her ears :— 

No! te Dio non ha piu ion ! 
Per teil ciel non ha pid tne no! 


Signor d’Andrade makes a very good Valentino, and there were 
on this occasion no lapses into false intonations such as have been 
heard at intervals in former years. His voice grows somewhat 
metallic in quality at times ; but he is a sound and capable 
sentative of this andother important baritone parts. Mme. Scalchi’s 
Siebel was as usual, and Mme. Bauermeister filled the character 
of Marta, which no one does, or, so far as we know, ever has 
done, better. Signor Bevignani conducted an orchestra of the 
usual high order of merit. The choristers awakened neither dis« 
appointment nor very particular admiration. 
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MR. H. A. JONES’S NEW PLAY. 


R. HENRY ARTHUR JONES has shown strength and 
disregard for convention in all his plays; but these good 
—_— have never before been so conspicuous as in Judah, now 


originality and power, the remarkable feature about it being that 
it is made up of what at first sight would appear to be the most 
unpromising characters and incidents. The chief personages in 
the new work are Judah Llewellyn, described as “ Minister of 
the Welsh Presbyterian Church, Beachampton,” a man of the 
utmost piety and virtue, who, cn A tempted to lie, lies without 
a moment’s hesitation; and Vashti Dethic, who professes to 
work miracles after enduring prolonged abstinence from food, the 
fact being that her father, a roguish conjurer, surreptitiously con- 
veys to her as much as she wants to eat. A fatuous old lord, 
who believes that the fasting girl can cure his daughter of a 
lingering illness which threatens to be fatal; a sceptic, Professor 
Jopp, with a fancy for exposing frauds; and a weak- 
minded believer, Mr. Prall, whose credulity enables rascals 
to live, are other characters of the play. But the hasty 
inference that a most effective drama could not be made 
with such materials would be quite wrong. The author 
desires us to put aside as much as possible all thought of the 
irl’s vulgar deception, and to see in her an example of the re- 
ing influence of love; while in the case of Judah we are to 
watch the struggle between conscience and all-absorbing passion 
in a man of the strictest rectitude who utterly scorns what is 
false, but is wholly dominated by his love. We do not know 
whether Mr. Henry Jones means once more to show the truth of 
the declaration Omnia vincit amor, written so many centuries 
back, and recognized, no doubt, many centuries before the art of 
writing was invented ; indeed, we will not guess at the purpose 
of his play, which would furnish endless themes for argument if 
they were wanted. 

Mr. Jones does not leave us for a moment in doubt as to the 
nature of Vashti Dethic’s pretensions. She is invited to pass some 
time at ca ren Castle, and by her mysterious power cure the 
Earl’s daughter, Lady Eve; but it is contrived that she shall be 
left alone with her father, and they speak frankly. She declares 
that she will give up her false practices and pretences, her reason 
being that she loves the young minister Judah, and wishes to feel 
herself worthy of him ; her father shows her the danger, if not 
the practical impossibility, of turning back, and she yields. The 
second act presents certain difficult problems of a technical kind, for 
it would take very little to make some of the incidents diverge into 
the ludicrous. Vashti is locked up in an old Norman keep, con- 
venient for the purpose, under the strict supervision of Professor 
Jopp and his extremely shrewd and observant daughter; but the 
girl must be fed or she will die, and after they have fed her for 
several days through a window, which had escaped the Professor’s 
scrutiny of the keep, the place is discovered, suspected, and 
blocked. The game of hide-and-seek her father plays while 
endeavouring to satisfy the cravings of her hunger needs very 

ul management ; but happily this is forthcoming. The 
student of the drama will observe how much depends upon the 
actor in this scene, and how powerfully Mr. Willard fulfils all 
uirements. Judah watches beneath the window of the woman 
he loves; making a perilous ascent from the moat below, he over- 
a few sentences which at once enlighten him—he is 
deceived. Vashti, far from being a saint, is a criminal impostor ; 
and it soon happens that he is challenged by the Professor to 
declare on his oath if he knows that food has been given to her. 
That love should conquer is inevitable. He cannot bring him- 
self to betray her, and he accepts the alternative, taking his oath 
to what he knows is false. Mr. Willard is singularly successful 
in his intonation while replying to the Professor's question. Asked 
if has provided Vashti with food, he responds with a “No!” 
which carries conviction with it; asked whether he does not 
know that she has been fed, he hesitates for just one second. 
We, knowing, feel the conflict within him, but the pause is not 
long enough to make the Professor and others who are listening 
doubt; it might arise from a desire to give more emphasis to his 
answer. The balance is exactly kept. 

The last act strikes us as less good than the second, because 
facts which we perfectly realize and understand are dwelt on, 
and Llewellyn’s confession, towards which the action somewhat 
slowly tends, is not a dramatic incident of much value. Mr. 
Willard forcibly pictures the remorse with which the minister 
contemplates his sin, and there is great dignity in his admission 
of the truth ; but we cannot help feeling that the story is told. 
Miss Olga Brandon merits much praise for her study of Vashti 
Dethic. A half belief in her own power, added to the fact that 
she is controlled by her father’s stronger will, saves the girl from 
being wholiy contemptible. The indications of physical weak- 
ness in the second act are on the whole decidedly well shown ; 
we were at first inclined to think them a little overdone, 
but reformed the opinion, for mental disturbance in such a 
case would do much to explain sudden failure of strength. 
The comedy of Judah is notably fresh and diverting, and 
the dramatist has been fortunate in finding in Mr. F. Kerra 
comedian who precisely understands the character furnished 
for him. This is Juxon Prall, son of the man who supports the 
claimsof Vashti. Juxon is a personage of the utmost importance 
in his own opinion who has a supreme contempt for every one but 


ing acted at the Shaftesbury Theatre. It is a work of striking | f 
' Professor Jopp, and Mr. Royce Carleton only slightly overdoses 


himself. The sketch ver, on caricature, but is extreme} 
diverting. Miss Gertrude Warden as Sophie Jopp is the com. 

nion of Juxon’s scenes, and affords useful aid. Miss Beggig 
latton, as Lady Eve, throws herself into her task with singulr 
sincerity. Every word she has to say is - poe as if she felt it, 
and as if, moreover, it was the speech of one who felt deeply, 
Mr. Sant Matthews cleverly interprets the part of the sceptical 


the plausibility of the impostor Dethic. 


THE FROZEN VACUUM BRAKE. 
VII. 


O return to our history—the next important step in the history 
T of brakes was ry a in 1868, of the air-pressure 
system in America by Mr. Westinghouse. After a serious acci- 
dent in that country, in which the want of brake-power was 
exemplified, Mr. Westinghouse, in reading an account of the 
machines used for boring the Mont Cenis tunnel, which wer 
worked by air compressed at a considerable distance from the 
mouth of the tunnel, conceived the idea that compressed air 
might also be made available to work brakes along a train of 
carriages at a distance from the engine-driver. He set to 
work at once to design an air-pump, to be worked by steam 
from the boiler of the engine, so as to compress air into a reser- 
voir fastened under the boiler, from which again compressed air 
could be admitted by the driver into a pipe which extended 
throughout the length of the train. This pipe was connected to 
a brake-cylinder under each vehicle, in such a way that the 
air flowing into it pushed out a piston from each end of the 
cylinder, and applied the blocks to the wheels. This was not an 
automatic, but was a simple air-pressure brake, known in America 
as “straight air,” and was, no doubt, a great improvement on pre- 
vious brake systems. An elastic medium was employed for 
applying the brake-blocks to the wheels by means of a simple 
operation requiring no force on the part of the driver, who could, 
by turning the handle of a tap or valve, almost with one finger, 
apply the brakes throughout the whole train. This brake was 
rapidly adopted on many of the American railways, and it 
answered its purpose remarkably well. It had only one defect, 
the fact that it was not automatic. When Mr. Westinghouse 
brought his brake to England he found the automatic principle 
so much insisted upon that he at once set to work to adapt fis 
brake to this new condition. From the above description it will 
be at once understood that—so long as the brake was non- 
automatic—if separation took place in a train, that part of it 
which was detached from the remainder and left behind would 
no longer have any brake-power available, so far as air-pressure 
was concerned, We find that the first patents of the Westing- 
house automatic brake date from 1872 and 1873; and we may 
briefly state that in its automatic condition the brake is simply 
applied by reducing the pressure in the brake-pipe. This allows the 
air-—previously compressed by the action of the steam-pump on 
the engine into supplementary reservoirs under every carriage— 
to rush into the Sidbeeetinhins, and to apply the brake-blocks to 
every vehicle of the train. This is, in fet, the reverse of the 
action of the non-automatic brake; and the best description of 
the Westinghouse automatic brake is perhaps that it is like an 
air-gun ready charged under every carriage, so that the brakes 
are at once applied on the detachment of a coupling, or the frac- 
ture of a brake-pipe, or a sudden reduction, from whatever cause, 
in the pressure of the air in the pipes in any part of the train. 
In this way, the driver applies the brake by — a valve on 
the engine, and each pas in the train may apply the brake by 
opening a little valve provided for the purpose in his van. 

The good results obtained by the action of the air brake 
naturally brought other inventors into the field. Mr. Smith pro- 
duced a vacuum brake following upon the lines of a brake which 
had been previously worked out in France by MM. Martin and 
Du Tremblay. This non-automatic brake was worked by an ejector 
on the engine, and produces a partial vacuum by drawing the 
air out of the brake-pipe along the whole length of the train. The 
brake-pipe is connected under each vehicle with collapsing rubber 
sacks or cylinders under each carriage. When a vacuum is pro 
duced more or less throughout the pipe the force of the atmo 
spheric air acts upon the sacks or cylinders, and so applies the 
blocks to the wheels of the train; but the weight of the atmo 
sphere being only 15 lbs. to the inch, and being only partially 
available, whilst the air pressure used for the Westinghouse brake 
is something like 80]bs. to the inch, the cylinders and couplings 
of the vacuum brake must necessarily be much larger to obtain 
similar results. The non-automatic vacuum brake had naturally 
the same defect as the non-automatic Westinghouse brake 
losing all power on the separation of the couplings; but it com- 
tinued, nevertheless, to be employed on several railways m this 
country ; and it is only now being altered, or has recently been 
converted under compulsion from the Board of Trade, from 
simple to the automatic system. 

Other inventors produced brakes worked by other means, as, for 
instance, Barker's hydraulic brake, and Clarke’s hydraulic brake. 
These gave good results in working, though they were liable, 88 
might - expected, in spite of chemical additions to the water, 


be affected by frost, as has recently been noticed with the vacuum 
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prake; and they had the disadvantage of sometimes producing 
disagreeable es to the porters engaged in coupling or 
e 


uncoupling the vehicles from the water spouting out upon them 
and wetting their clothes. The Steel-M‘Innes air-pressure brake 
was used for some time on the Caledonian Railway, until it was 
superseded by the Westinghouse brake ; and electric brakes were 
tried on the North London, on the South-Eastern, and some 
other railways. 

The first prominent brake trials in this country were con- 
ducted at Newark in 1875 under the direction of a Railway 
Commission then sitting on railway accidents. Each train was 
composed of an engine, tender, and fifteen vehicles. There were 
ight trains competing, and the results were summed up in a 
~ ation report by Colonel Inglis, R.E., and Mr. Woods, C.E., 
who were specially employed for the purpose of conducting and 
tabulating the information obtained in the experiments. 

There were subsequently other brake trials—eight in number, 
between 1876 and 1880—on railways in England, Belgium, 
Germany, and France; and, as far as we are informed, the 
Westinghouse brake proved itself to be the best in all cases in 
which the trials were thoroughly made by competent and dis- 
interested authorities. 

As a result of all these trials, continuous brakes, automatic or 
non-automatic, were gradually adopted in England, and on the 
Continent, as well as in America, for passenger trains; and the 
results on passenger trains were found to be so important that in 
August 1887 the Board of Trade in this country forwarded a 
circular to the railway Companies pointing out the advantage of 
having uniform brakes on the different lines, stating that there 
had been no attempt on the part of the various Companies to 
agree upon the requirements of a universal brake, and indicating 
what in their opinion were the essential points of a good con- 
tinuous brake, These were practically as follows:—The brake 
should be efficient in stopping trains, instantaneous in action, and 
capable of being applied by engine-drivers or guards ; it should be 
instantaneously self-acting in case of accident; it ought to be 
applied and released readily on the engine and every vehicle ; 
it should be regularly used in daily working; and the mate- 
rials composing it should be of a durable character, so as to 
be easily maintained and kept in order. Unfortunately, there 
was no attempt at community of action amongst the different 
railway Companies in this country. Interest, influence, and 
other causes ee complete diversity of opinion. Each 
Company acted independently on the advice of its own tech- 
nical officers, as if it were not compelled, in order properly to 
carry on its business, constantly to exchange rolling-stock with 
other Companies. Whilst the North-Eastern and the principal 
Scotch lines, as well as other English lines, adopted the West- 
inghouse brake, with automatic action, the London and North- 

estern stuck to the chain brake, which it hassinceabandoned; and 
several of the larger Companies in England adopted automatic or 
non-automatic vacuum brakes, as we have sufliciently shown in 
previous articles. 

The last great step in brake improvement is the modification, 
by means of which still more rapid action can be obtained, with 
a view to the application of the air-pressure brake to longer trains. 
A greater number of vehicles are run in goods trains, and may be 
employed, especially on the Continent, with military trains, than 
with ordinary passenger trains. It was found by experience that 
even the Westinghouse brake, as usually applied to passenger 
trains, was not sufficiently quick in its action on trains of forty 
or fifty vehicles. With so many vehicles in a train, there is 
danger in applying continuous brakes for a quick stop, in con- 
sequence of the shocks that are inevitable, unless almost instan- 
taneous action throughout the train can be obtained. Mr. 
Westinghouse set himself to work four or five years ago to solve 
this problem, and succeeded, by improvements in the details of 
his apparatus, in applying his brake on fifty vehicles within two 
seconds after the driver opened his brake-valve. Considering 
that the length of such a train is about 2,000 feet, the result 
of the improved apparatus is to transmit the power from 

engine to the last vehicle in nearly the same 
time as it takes sound to travel the same distance. This was 
illustrated in an interesting manner at experiments tried on the 
Baden State Railways in March 1889, and also in America. For 
purpose of experiment the driver was instructed to sound his 
whistle at the same time as he moved his brake handle, and a 
person standing near the 5oth vehicle then heard the sound 
of the whistle at the same moment that the brake blocks rattled 
against the wheels. 

No other brake system has yet been able, we are told, to 
achieve so great a measure of success. As regards the vacuum 

e, the longer the train, the more it must apparently be placed 
at a disadvantage, in consequence of the low pressure at which it 
1s worked, of the difficulty of producing a vacuum by action from 
one end only of so long a pipe; of its refrigerating properties ; 
and of its tendency to suck in moisture and various unconsidered 
trifles, as already explained, through so many extra joints; and, 
further, the difficulty would be greater in the release than in the 
application of the brake blocks on any vacuum brake on trains of 
80 2 length. 

here are many other interesting points connected with brakes, 

t our space prevents us from dealing at greater length with the 
subject. We have probably said enough for the present to re- 


* a the opinion which we expressed in a previous article, that 


brake question is now ripe for final decision. Sir John 


Fowler also, in presiding on the 29th ult. at the Annual Festival 
of the Railway Officers and Servants’ Association, expressed the 
hope that the railway Companies would before long adopt one 
kind of brake in place of using different brakes. It is quite cer- 
tain, and indeed obvious, that many evils have resulted from the 
want of an earlier application of continuous brakes on goods as 
well as passenger trains. The compensation paid for loss of life 
and personal injury, and the expenses incurred, in the case of a 
single avoidable accident, would have paid, in some cases, for 
fitting up a whole railway system with continuous brakes. Ex- 
pensive and complicated signal arrangements have been necessi- 
tated because fast passenger trains or heavy goods trains 
could not be pulled up in less than a mile, or even more, 
especially on greasy rails and falling gradients. Extra expense 
has been incurred in hauling loaded vans up steep inclipes, for 
braking the trains down again. 

Having regard, therefore, to important considerations of rien 
economy, punctuality, and convenience, the time -has clearly 
arrived when, after ample experiments and complete information, 
a conclusion should be come to as to the best brake which should 
be adopted in at length introducing a uniform system throughout 
the railways of this country, 


A RIVERSIDE STORY. 


BANCROFT'S dramatic essay, A Riverside Story, 
relates one of the oldest tales there is to be told, but she 
tells it very prettily and sympathetically, though at undue 
length. “An original little play” is the description of the piece 
in the programme ; but when one of the two acts lasts for an hour 
and a quarter, and the other is not short, the term “ little” 
scarcely applies. Readers of the pleasant book of recollections 
which Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft wrote some years ago will find a 
version of A Riverside Story as taken down from the life of a 
character who actually enacted the part of Ham Peggotty. 
Here Ham is called Tom Harrington, and he also makes boats; 
Little Emily appears as Alice, and Harold Brandon as Steer- 
forth. The action follows strictly on the lines of David Copper- 
Jield, as the episode in Dickens's book followed on the lines of 
innumerable previous romances; but none the less in its latest 
form the story interests, and would do so still more if Mrs. 
Bancroft had curtailed it. That hands so practised in the 
treatment of plays as those of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft should 
fall into this common error of prolixity—for Mr. Bancroft 
directed the production—is not a little strange. The work of the 
inexperienced writer is usually spun out, and “ wants cutting” is 
the verdict passed by critics on a great majority of plays; but it 
would have been supposed that rehearsal must have shown Mrs. 
Bancroft the need of compression. The incidents are otherwise 
skilfully arranged, and most of the dialogue has the t merit 
of being particularly easy and natural. We do not think, how- 
ever, that a man of Tom's class would have complained that he 
could not “work with the old vim,” or would have used such a 

hrase as “if only madness would come to my relief.” A boat- 
Cailder like Tom would know nothing of “vim.” The piece 
was very cleverly interpreted, notably by Mr. Leonard Boyne, 
who played Tom Harrington with remarkable earnestness and 
intensity of feeling. Truer emotion than was exhibited in the 
second act, when the lover is heartbroken at the flight of the girl 
he has so devotedly worshipped, is not often seen. Miss Kate 
Rorke as Susie, a faithful friend of Tom and of the fugitive Alice, 
also acted with great sincerity. Susie has always loved 
Tom, though without his suspecting it, and this is conveyed to 
the spectators with wonderful delicacy, for not a word is spoken 
on the subject, and yet it is made plain. Tom, grateful to her 
for her kindness in his anguish, says, not noting the effect of his 
words, “ Why couldn’t I love you?” and over the girl’s face 
there passes an expression of pain and sorrow. That is all, but it 
is enough, for Miss Rorke governs her features with admirable 
judgment. Mr. Sydney Brough precisely catches the tone of 
Harold, Mr. Giddens supplies an extremely faithful and very 
amusing sketch of a rustic, and sound work is done by Miss Rose 
Leclercq as Harold’s mother, Lady Carlton, and by Mrs. Brooke 
as a blind woman, mother of the deserted Tom. The humours of 
Sarah Greve are not worthy of the play, and Mrs. Bancroft would 
do well to excise this character bodily, for the fun of making an 
old woman affect girlish ways and sentiments is tedious. 
Miss Annie Hughes was the heroine. The Riverside Story cer- 
tainly affected the audience. The tribute of tears was plentifully 
paid, and the writer of a pathetic story can desire no surer token 
of success. 


A FRIENDLY WARNING. 


[“I feel it is to the great advantage of the Church that this honour 
should be conferred on me by you, and I feel it would be of still greater 
advantage to the Church if there were a greater number among its digni- 
fied members who were disposed to follow your example.” —Mr. GLADSTONE, 
on receiving an Address from the Clergy of Norwich. 


F my acknowledgment of your address, 
My dear and reverend friends, seems somewhat formal, 
The circumstances, you must needs confess, 


Are just a little—shall I say abnormal ? 
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I cannot be expected, you will own, 

A speech of thanks effusive to deliver 
For any gift so clearly meant alone 

To serve the private purpose of the giver. 


And ‘twill be seen, without prolonged research, 
That when thus graciously she compliments me, 
The consequent advantage to the Church 
By far outweighs the tribute she presents me. 


I say that “great advantage” must accrue 
ee To the Establishment ; and if you set it 
Against the risk of———- Do youtake? You do? 
That’s well; I thought you would ; then don’t forget it. 


“ Honour” to me, indeed! I’m not aware 
That, when a medieval baron levied ransom, 

He praised the captive bribing him to spare, 
As for an act particularly handsome. 


I do not press, it will be understood, 

The parallel beyond this slight suggestion, 
That anything resembling gratitude 

From me to you can never be in question. 


But if you wish, as doubtless is the case, 

To see your own “ advantage” growing greater, 
The conduct of the clergy of this place 

Should kindle emulation elsewhere later. 


It would, I must confess, rejoice my heart 
To find that your obsequious gymnastics 
Were imitated by a larger part 
Of our more dignified ecclesiastics. 


I do not wish to use my power—but then 

You must submit, for time distinctly presses, 
And I should tell you plainly, gentlemen, 

I look for many more of these addresses. 


If not—if you decline to take from me 
This timely word of well-intentioned warning, 
Why, I shall be compelled—but there! I see 
You understand, my reverend friends. Good morning. 


REVIEWS. 


! THE RING OF AMASIS.* 


. K si un poéte lui attache [a la pensée] aux pieds les deux ailes 
sonores de la rime, elle s’envole et plane.” To this utter- 

ance of Théophile Gautier’s “Owen Meredith” had given prac- 
tical illustration before Lord Lytton was known to the world at 
large as a poet. The work now before us, The Ring of Amasis, isa 
fresh illustration, and a curious one, in that, written as it is in 
rose, it illustrates also the paradox which Lord Beaconsfield 

aunched in Contarini Fleming—that prose may be more poetical 
than rhyme. Lord Beaconsfield’s argument was sound enough 
to dwell on the memory of some critics who did not abound in 
his sense, and to annoy some hasty readers. What may very 
certainly be said of The Ring of Amasis is that it could have 
been written only by a —_ maker of thoughts and words. 
Its merits and its faults belong essentially to the poetic 
temperament. The book has varying fascinations, and will pro- 
voke varying criticisms, even from those who admire it most. The 
task the author set himself in writing it was very far from being 
as easy as the suggestion that certain portions of it might have 
been better carried out in this or that different fashion. To some 
critics, for instance, it may seem that the connexion is not defi- 


this connexion (which is really absolute re as boty any more 
definition than is given would be to injure fatally both the mystery 
and the poetry of the book, which is not one to please persons who 
dislike romance highly charged with mystery. Apart from this 
element, or rather, running alongside with it, is a psychological 
problem which can exist, and no doubt has existed, without any 
touch of supernatural interference. It is the question of what is 
likely to befall a man of strong passion, imagination, and character 
whodeliberately sets himself to work to suppress all natural emotion 
by the rigid exercise of a never-failing dllconiosl unaided by any 
form of religious belief. Without in the least injuring the interest 
of the problem, as the author works it out, we may say that what 
does happen in Conrad’s case is that, by a too strenuous exercise 
of his own will, he ends by pen. yy paralysing it. The bow 
is kept constantly overstrung and so ruined. The very vastness 
of the power of resistance kills the power of action. The blind 
acceptance of all that comes to him, for good or evil, would not 
alone account for Conrad’s conduct at the supreme moment of his 
life, but it prepares the way, and the preparation is marked with 
admirable ‘oom and touch by the author for misfortune of 
every kind. So well, indeed, is this indicated, that even did we 


nitely enough marked between the story of Amasis and Sethos | 
and that of Conrad and Felix. But it seems to us that to treat | 


not know Conrad to be under the spell, yet it would be difficult 
to withhold from him that sympathy which his wife always 
denies. And people who dislike spells can say, if they like, that 
there was no such matter, and that every seeming portent con- 
nected with the Ring was in reality the hallucination of an over. 
wrought brain. With such a view we ourselves will have naught 
to do. 

On both sides of the book, the psychological and the super. 
natural, one thing strikes us very much—the amount of thought 
which is packed into very close compass. The book, indeed, ig 
full of thought put into the tersest expression, and that expression 
is always of the happiest kind. The closeness of imagination 
and reflection may puzzle the hurrying reader, but it is not to 
the hurrying reader that The Ring of Amasis can appeal. The 
author has set himself, as we have said, a mental sedition of ex- 
cessive difficulty, and, so far as we can see, with only one notable 
exception, he has worked it out with signal skill—the combined 
skill of a poet, a man of letters, and a man of the world, What 
we take here as an exception is, in all probability, not the 
exception which may occur to various readers, considerate and 
otherwise. It is not, that is, the callousness of Conrad when he 
sees his brother drowning, and does not stretch out a hand to 
save him. This, indeed, is the very essence of the book. Conrad, 
' from his first acquaintance with the mystery of the Ring, isa 
| man entranced, and never more hopelessly entranced than in that 
fatal scene. The Ring has done its work. The Hand of Seb 
Kronos has asserted its supremacy. The rest is not silence, but 
the agony of a life-long and, perhaps, unmerited remorse, depicted 
with a subtlety and strength that surprise only because of the 
intimation in the preface of the date of composing. 

We have spoken of one special ‘or that we make to Lord 
Lytton’s treatment of the story. This refers to the scene on 
board the steamer, where, amongst other details that seem to us 
not completely happy, a sense of the ludicrous is produced by the 
description of “The Gentleman in Black.” It is fair to add that 
other points in the scene are of special value; and that, taken 
altogether, it gives the key to the book’s meaning. For the rest, 
we do not propose to tell, or to hint at, the plot and mystery of 
The Ring of Amasis. Let those who care for a strong and 
exquisite, if sometimes faulty, piece of work find that out for 
themselves. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH.* 


[RE GOLDEN BOUGH is not a romance, but it is more 
interesting to the proper students than most romances, 
It is a treatise on comparative mythology and the evolution of 
religion. The author, Mr. J. G. Frazer, is already known as the 
writer of a good little book on Totemism. In The Golden Bough 
he starts from that mysterious bough which Eneas plucked before 
he entered the under-world, and from the Arician ritual of 
The priest who slew the slayer 
And shall himself be slain. 

Taking the priest, Rex Nemorensis, “The King of the Wood,” for 
his text, Mr. Frazer constructs a thesis, in which he wanders 
through the wide field of folklore, incidentally discovering the 
| origin of Totemism, and finding that Osiris had been “The Corn 
Spirit,” and great Zeus himself the Spirit of the Oak-tree. These 
| are striking conclusions, and the reader at first marvels what they 
can possibly have to do with the homicidal priest of Aricia. But, 
though Mr. Frazer’s book is “a mighty maze,” it is by no means 
“without a plan.” We may not agree with all his inferences ; as 
to several of them we prefer to suspend our judgment, but there 
is no doubt that the clearness and logic of his work give it a 
most convincing quality. 

Mr. Frazer belongs to the new school of students in religion 
who begin at the opposite point from the old point of departure. 
Till quite pee | mythologists started from the high gods of 
established, official, priestly, and literary religions. These they 
explained as well as they could, chiefly by studying the etymo- 
logies of their names. The new plan is to begin from the remains 
of ancient ritual which survive in peasant practice and savage 
custom. ‘The hypothesis is that the peasant has changed but 
little in his traditional usages from rites which were old before 
Homer and Hesiod made their orthodoxy for the Greeks. A 
| Scotch rustic, binding the kirnababby out of the last handfuls of 
| cut corn, may be unconsciously perpetuating a rite which existed 

before Demeter had her temple at Eleusis. The high gods came 
and went ; Christianity came too, and left the rural folk doi 
| much as their ancestors had done before Demeter was sculptu 
in stone or sung of in the beautiful hymn, The new plan, then, 
is to compare practices of folklore and of savage rite with ancient 
ritual and tradition, and so to discover, if possible, the first forms 
of the ideas which underlie them all. In his task Mr. Frazer 8 
mainly a pupil of Mannhardt, who, beginning as an etymological 
mythologist, ended as the author of the most thorough and learned 
works on old rural festivals concerned with the crops and with 
vegetation in general. But how is this connected with the priest 
who slew the slayer? We shall attempt to condense Mr. Frazer's 
argument, though it is hard to boil down two corpulent volumes 
into a brief article. ; 

The priest of Aricia has a kingly title, like other classical 


* The Ring of Amasis. A Romance. By the Earl of Lytton. Lond 


* The Golden Bough. By J. G. Frazer, M.A. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1890. 
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ests who continued the religious functions of older kings. But 
Dis not the king of Aricia, nor of any town, but of the forest ; 
he is Rex Nemorensis. Why does he hold his office by the tenure 
of killing his predecessor, and only lose it by being killed ? First 
Mr. Frazer examines, at great length, early conceptions of man’s 
nature and of the world’s. Man conceives himself to have 

wers over nature which we now call supernatural. He be- 
Sse in incarnate gods. Such an incarnate god may be “ depart- 
mental.” He may be, as in Cambodia, King of Fire or of Water, 
a living Hephestus or Poseidon. May there not, in the same 
way, have been an incarnate departmental god of vegetation, a 
“King of the Woods”? This leads to an excursus on tree- 
worship. Tree-spirits, again, are credited in many places with 
power to make the crops grow. Before he was agricultural man 
worshipped tree-spirits ; as he advanced in civilization, the Spirit 
of the Corn (“Corn Spirit ” suggests “ old rye”) became more im- 
portant to him. Tree-spirits also bless the increase of flocks and 
of women. The worship survives in the May-pole and May-day 
customs ; which in very many places put forward together the 
pole and the Jack-in-the-green, a human representation of the 
tree-spirit. The god of growth comes with the may-bough and 
with the Jack-in-the-green. The very names “King of the 
May,” “ Queen of the May,” illustrate the fashion of giving regal 
titles like Rea Nemorensis. 
examined, as in the Boeotian Deedala, where a kind of may-block 
dressed like a woman was the bride of Zeus (Pausanias, ix. 3). 
At Athens Dionysus was a King of the May, and had his queen 
(Avovivou ydauos). Diana, in Aricia, whose priest was the Rer 
Nemorensis, was a tree-spirit. The Rex Nemvrensis himself was, 


then, perhaps, a kind of King of the May, “an incarnation of the | 


tree-spirit.” No one could challenge him who had not first 
plucked the mystic bough of the holy grove, which grove, again, 
was impersonated in the Rex Nemorensis. 

But why has this king to be killed? The answer is led up to 
ye long account of the discomforts inherent in early royalty. 

e may have overlooked it, but we do not observe that Mr. 
Frazer quotes the extraordinary taboos to which kings were sub- 
ject in early Ireland. That kind of taboo which doth hedge a 
Lag in the most prickly fashion, forbidding him to do almost 
anything, is thus explained. All the luck turns on the king—the 
incarnate God who makes the weather and, as in the Odyssey, 
causes the soil to be fruitful. He must, therefore, be protected 
from all the dangers feigned by early superstition; every con- 
ceivable superstitious abstinence and caution is piled on the king’s 

He is “ tabooed an inch thick” ; it is perilous to approach 
him; and he is protected by taboos from all imaginary perils. 
But he must grow old and frail; so he is killed, like Mr. Frank 
Stockton’s big trout, “with all the pluck in him.” The idea, 
Mr. Frazer thinks, is that his “pluck” and luck may be inherited 
undiminished by his successor. But he kicks against this law 
and has it modified. A substitute is killed, or is feigned to be 
killed, or an attack is allowed on the king only when he has all 
his guards about him, as in Calicut on the Malabar coast (i. 225). 
Byasimilar stretch of sportsmanlike law the Rev Nemorensts 
was not put to death at stated intervals. He was allowed to 
have “a run for his money,” a fight for his life. 

Mr. Frazer now examines, in folklore and ritual, countless 
cases of catching and killing the Spirit of the Corn. The deaths 
of Osiris, Adonis, the hellward descent of Persephone, are con- 
nected with this. Demeter is a development of the rustic idol 
made of corn sheaves at the end of harvest. Probably the 
Demeter whom Theocritus saw at the harvest home (Idyll. vi.) 
was the corn puppet, not an elaborate statue. This we hazard 
peticulo nostro. We are less inclined to accept Mr. Frazer's 
étymology of Demeter as the Mother of Barley rather than of 
earth. “he Earth-spirit, with similar rites of burying objects of 
sacrifice, was known to the Red Men, as John Tanner bears 
Witness, Dionysus also is a spirit of vegetation. All these in 
old ritual and in folklore have their passion, their death, their 
revivification. But many of these gods, Demeter, Dionysus, 
Adonis, are closely associated with animals. Mr. Frazer explains 
this by showing that the Spirit of the Corn often is fabled to be 
in the shape of a beast. The sacramental points in the sacrifice 
are noted, the god being offered “ himself to himself,” and his flesh 
tasted by the worshippers. The Lityerses song and tradition are 
illustrated by practices of folklore in a most ingenious way. 
The slaying of the Rex Nemorensis is done because he is a repre- 
tentative of the Spirit of the Grove. This rather seems like 
giving two explanations of why he is slain; (1) that his full 
spirit may reach his successor unimpaired ; (2) because the Grove- 
ne like the Spirit of Corn, is slain, and he represents it. But 
thé ideas readily mingle. The Rex Nemorensis, an incarnate god, 
is killed, like other incarnate gods, notably in Mexico, where this 

int in Aztec ritual has long been familiar. Balder, with his 

| branch, the mistletoe, is brought into the same cycle. His 
“separable soul,” his “death” (so familiar in fairy tales, as of 
“The Giant with no heart in his body”), was in the mistletoe. 

re are very well known Red Indian stories of the same sort— 
& of the god whose “death” was in the bulrush. Greek 
9 gf of the golden hair of Nisus—are familiar. This 
leads Mr. Frazer to his explanation of Totenfism (ii. 337) :— 

The reason why a tribe revere a particular species of animal or plan 
and call emetic after it, must tra belief ther the life of each individual 
of the tribe is bound up with some one plant or animal of the species, and 

his or her death would be the consequence of killing that particular 
or destroying that particular plant, 


Tres hien; but how can you destroy the sun, the wind, or sand, 
all of which are Totems? Mr. Frazer's theory rather explains 
the Red Indian private Manitous than the phenomena of 
Totemism, even if we allow that sun or wind, in savage opinion, 
may be wounded by men. Nobody says they can be killed by 
men. Were they, then, chosen as Totems for safety? Moreover, 
if the savage thought the bear, e.g. was his soul-case, he would 
keep it dark, like the giant in the fairy-tale ; he would not blazon 
the fact on his shield, or pedigree post, and in his Totem-name. 
When Mr. Frazer comes to derive Zeus, “the bright one,” from 
the fire latent in the oak, the god’s favourite tree, we think 
that he falls into the common error of all mythologists, over- 
systematization. Zeus is too deeply mixed up with the sky for 
that, and sky gods are familiar in very many rude religions, 
notably in Africa. 

We have ventured to differ from Mr. Frazer now and again, 
but not with any feeling of dogmatic certainty. His book is 
lucid and entertaining, logical and learned. It is probably the 
best work on a certain aspect of early religion that has appeared 


since Mr. Tylor’s Primitive Culture. And it is only one essay, 
detached and amplified from a larger work, the author tells us, on 
which he is engaged. A good deal of the credit is due to the 


| regretted Mannhardt; but Mr. Frazer may claim to be no mere 


Tree-worship in antiquity is next | 


disciple, but a master on his own account. It is not our opinion 
that these or any researches will really discover the origin of 
religion, but they do elucidate the development of certain features 
of religion. The lowest races whom we know, in the mire and 
darkness of their superstitions, have glimpses of a light which 
does not shine from phosphorescent oak-trees or the flame of 
human sacrifice. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL AND POLITICAL GAZETTEER OF 
JAPAN. 


Slap year 1890 will be a memorable one, not merely in the his- 
tory of Japan, but in the history of the Far East, The ex- 
tremest Eastern country, as if to illustrate the old adage, will by 
a leap pass from a pure despotism that has endured some fourteen 
or fifteen hundred years, to an eclectic Constitution which is, in 
fact, a mosaic of the modern political systems of the West. No 
Oriental nation has ever before dreamed even of adopting a con- 
stitutional form of government. No Oriental people has hitherto 
been able to make its wants known, or obtain due attention to its 
grievances, save by tumult or insurrection. But in 1890 the 
political methods of the West will be more or less open to the 
ople of Japan living on the verge of both the Eastern and the 
Western worlds. In the Imperial oath prefixed to the Consti- 
tution recently promulgated, the Mikado, it is true, calls upon the 
mythical Founder of his House, Jimmu, the Divine Warrior, 
oan true Japanese name has the ampler form Kamuyamato 
Iwarebiko, upon the “other Ancestors,” as the long line of 
Jimmu’s successors are summarily termed, and upon the 
Heavenly spirits, by which, we suppose, the eighty thousand 
odd Kami of the Shinto Pantheon are meant, to witness 
the Imperial Will—respect obliges us to use capitals freely— 
“in pursuance of a great policy co-extensive with the Heavens 
and the Earth,” to “ maintain and secure from decline the 
ancient form of government.” It is worth remarking, paren- 
thetically, that the oath not only ignores Buddhism, but the 
cardinal principle of Shintoism, the divine descent (from the 
Sun-Goddess) of the Mikado, as well, while Tien (Heaven), the 
supreme deity of the Chinese, is equally unnoticed. While the 
oath, however, smacks of old Japan, the Constitution is so framed 
as wholly to abolish the ancient form of government. It is 
entirely Western in form, and is intended to be so in spirit, to call 
a new nation into existence. It is, at least, certain that it is 
regarded as such by the upper and middle non-official classes, and 
probably by a majority of the bureaucratic class as well. The 
discussion that took place in the Japanese press as to the exact 
meaning of a Chinese term used in the text of the Constitution 
showed clearly enough the drift of opinion upon the question 
whether or not the Emperor’s autocratic power was limited by 
the Constitution. By his oath he is universally considered to 
have given that which he cannot recall, and he must henceforth 
reign formally as a constitutional sovereign. But autocracy may 
easily enough be preserved under representative forms, and for 
some time to come, probably, the real nature of the step taken 
by the Mikado will not be manifested. We may agree with the 
most illustrious publicist of Japan, Mr. Fukuzawa, known in 
Europe as author of the original idea to make Christianity by 
Imperial decree the religion of the State, that discussion of the 
Constitution is for the present almost useless. “ It is,” he writes in 
a remarkable essay printed in the Japan Mail, “so novel and. 
strange to us (the Japanese), that no conception of its efficiency 
or otherwise can be formed until it is seen in actual operation.” 
The whole course of Japanese history since 1868 is bewildering 
to foreigners. They cannot understand the downfall of the 
Shégunate, the renunciative acts of the so-called feudal ——e 4 
and the eagerness with which the party that overthrew the 


* A Concise Dictionary of the Principal Roads, Chief Towns, §c., of 
Japan ; withan Appendix containing the Constitution of Japan, und the Laws 
relating thereto; together with Statistics ef rhein’ Population, Industry, 
fi and a Map of Japan. By W.N. Whitney, M.D., Interpreter to the 

nited States Legation, Tokyo. Tokyd: Z. P. Maruya. London: 
Tritbner & Co, 
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Tokugawa dynasty for the express purpose of driving out the 
barbarians adopted the totally opposite policy of Westernization. 
The explanation, nevertheless, is simple enough. The great mass 
of the people of Japan took, and still take, no interest in political 
matters. They do not care, Mr. Fukuzawa tells us, about their 
— much less about their political, rights. The Tokugawa 
ynasty had gradually reduced the baronage to a condition of 
nullity. The clan-officers were the only power left, but etiquette 
prevented their direct access to the Shogun. They had, there- 
fore, to get rid of him, and replace his authority by one they 
could deal with—the shadowy, but still real, supremacy of the 
Mikado—through the Court nobles, whose influence, save as 
Court intermediaries, was extremely small. The 70%, or anti- 
foreigner cry, was mainly a pretext, used as a means of enlisting 
opinion, especially the opinion of the Western clans, to whom 
foreigners were unknown, and therefore disagreeable, folk, against 
the Tokugawa clans of the East. Of the restoration war, how- 
ever, it is not likely that the true history will ever be known. 
The rapid downfall of the Shégunate, which was well supplied 
with money, arms, and men, is and will remain an inexplicable 
fact. Treachery, no doubt, had much to do with the result of 
the struggle; while the Western clans were aided by the general 
feeling of apprehension aroused by the very great and rapid in- 
crease of foreign intercourse. The memory of the foreign episodes 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was still fresh in the 
minds of the people. The success of the clan-oflicers forced them 
to look out for ways and means; and they induced their nominal 
lords, the territorial barons, whose eyes and ears they themselves 
were, to renounce their rights and revenues in favour of the new 
Government, which, coming into closer contact with the foreigner, 
soon recognized the impossibility of the 7éi policy, and saw ele- 
ments of strength in the freer adoption of Western civilization. 

That the present movement is essentially a bid for popular 
support, mainly as a mode of settling the endless internal dis- 
sensions of the clan-oflicer oligarchy, is clear from its history, into 
which, however, we cannot here enter. The clans hope by this 
device to maintain the supremacy they possess, both as against 
the old nobility, who are beginning to show signs of life, and 
against the rising class of well-educated commoners whose know- 
ledge and ability they dread. At the same time, they believe 
that a constitutional form of government will be a defence against 
possible foreign aggression. It must be added that a higher 
statesmanship governs the action of some of the principal public 
men who have had a share in the elaboration of the scheme, some 
account of which it is time we now gave. 

It will be found in a full official English translation, in the 
appendix Dr. W. N. Whitney—* Daburuyu Enu Hoitonii,” as the 
Japanese prefer to call him—has printed to his very carefully 
prepared and exhaustive volume, together with the correlated 
code of local, Parliamentary, and electoral laws, and a number 
of interesting statistics. The Constitution is a very cleverly- 
drawn document, which reduces the Mikado to a nonentity, de- 
priving him even of the right of adoption, without which the line 
of Jimmu’s successors would often have become extinct, and 
places all power in the hands of a Cabinet not responsible 
to Parliament, thus resembling the Cabinet of an American 
President, but not removable in any constitutional manner—and 
here, perhaps, we hit upon the chief defect of the scheme—as an 
American Cabinet is at each Presidential election. The Con- 
stitution establishes a Diet—a thoroughly false analogy is in- 
volved in the term—which consists of an Upper and a Lower 
House ; the principal electoral qualification, in respect of the 
latter, being the attainment of the age of twenty-five, the 
payment of Income-tax for three years, and the annual pay- 
ment of fifteen yen (equivalent to 3/. in Japan) as direct 
taxes. The suffrage is thus withheld from the whole labour- 
ing and artisan population, and from all but the really well- 
to-do peasants. ‘The Upper House consists of members of the 
Imperial Family, Princes and Marquesses, elected representa- 
tives of the orders of Counts, Viscounts, and Barons, not exceeding 
in number one-fifth of the number of each category, and sitting 
for seven years; life members nominated by the Emperor for 
meritorious service or erudition, and one member for each Fu 
(metropolitan city) and Ken (province), elected by the fifteen 
male residents thereof, over thirty years of age, who “ pay the 
highest amount of levied national taxes on land, industry, or 
trade,” subject always to the approval of the Emperor. The last 
provision is a curious one. As nearly all the marquesses, counts, 
&c., are recently ennobled shizoku (clan-officers), it is clear that an 
overwhelming political preponderance is given tothat class. But, 
like the oligarchies, it is more or less divided up into groups and 
sections rather than parties, and these will more and more aim at 
obtaining such popular support as the Constitution renders 
possible, while commoners will gradually take more interest in 
politics and increase the amount of external support to which any 
section of the governing oligarchy may look. Thus, very 
possibly, if everything goes well, the basis of government may 
slowly broaden out from precedent to precedent in a satisfactory 
way enough. And in all probability things will go well, for the 
immense majority of Japanese stand quite willingly altogether 


outside of the Government machine. The danger lies in the ; 


chance of parties within the oligarchy being nearly equal, 


when terms may be offered for popular support that may strain a 
Constitution not in itself designed to withstand any serious stress. 
But as long as it is worked with a fair amount of bonne volonté 
and honesty it will probably work well, and thus give time to the 


| 


people to prepare for a wider development of the principle of self- 
government. 

We may, indeed, expect that, after a generation or two, in 
political and material civilization the Japanese will be on g 
level, generally speaking, with the peoples of Europe. They have 
already given proof that mere racial differences count for little in 
the evolution of nations, unless indeed they amount to an almost 
specific distinction—as is the case, probably, with negroes. What 
does count is the accumulated tradition of the past, together 
with the environment of the present. But Japan has aban- 
doned her past—no great loss, perhaps, so far as intellectual 
inspiration is concerned—and must form her true culture upon 
experiences yet to be gathered. The process cannot but be 
a slow one, and she will not have the aid Europe has derived 
from the heritage of the intellectual and moral wealth of 
Greece, Rome, and Judea. Nor will European literature furnish 
her the assistance it has rendered to Russia. All imagery dis- 
appears in the bald and jejune productions the Japanese have 
to be content with as translations. In the jargons that form 
their written and spoken language metaphor has no _— and 
personification is unmeaning, if not ridiculous. With such an 
instrument of expression, thought cannot become imaginative, 
and the higher intellectual production is impossible. It were as 
easy to write an ode to a Grecian urn in Ojibbeway as for a 
Ruskin or a Milton to write or even to think in Japanese. Such 
are the limitations imposed upon the Japanese mind, not by its 
nature, but by the fn we of history, and it will take centuries 
to remove them. The art of Japan has attained a higher level 
than her literature. It has preserved something of the solemnity 
and sweetness of Buddhism, and is by no means destitute of wit 
and humour. But it has no feeling for human beauty, and has 
but an occasional glimpse of the beauty, as distinct from the 
prettiness, of nature. And now its originality has gone with the 
picturesqueness of social life, whence it drew its inspiration. 
The delicate craftsmanship remains, and this we must hope will 
not disappear with the development of the commercial spirit. 


REPORTS OF STATE TRIALS* 


A* first sight it may appear to the unwary, and even to some 
experts, that Mr. John Macdonell has less promising matter 
for the second volume of his excellent new series of State ‘Trials 
than he had for the first. Nor can it perhaps be said that this im- 
pression is wholly removed by perusal. There is nothing of quite 
the same order of public interest as the Peterloo proceedings and 
the trial by Special Commission of Hardie and his gang. Yet on 
points of minor but still practical importance there is a great 
deal in the volume which deserves reading, and still more which 
will be useful for reference. The opening case of the King against 
Harvey (¢e. Daniel Whittle)—a person whom even these days 
might be puzzled to match for impudence and want of desert com- 
bined—is more curious than really interesting. It all turned on 
the question whether it is a libel on a man, and particularly on a 
king, to say that he is insane; and this appeals to the general 
interest but little. It might be well to thrash or get thrashed a 
libeller of that kind; it might be better to let him alone. Then 
follows the King against John Hunt—not, of course, the famous 
and earlier case against the Hunts for libelling the Prince 
Regent, but that occasioned by the printing in The Liberal 
of Byron’s Vision of Judgment, the citation from which, in 
its legal form, is quaint enough, but again not very important. 
If George IV. had had the wit to say and get the saying 
spread that Lord Byron was a clever man but deplorably 
vulgar, it would have annoyed Byron much more, and have 
been at once quite true and thoroughly effectual. The matter 
improves as it goes on, and if the cases themselves are not 
sensational, the importance of the points principally or inci- 
dentally established is often great. Such points are to be 
found in the nationality question of Thomas v. Acklam, and 
still more in the leading case of De Wiitz v. Hendricks, in 
which it was laid down by Chief Justice Best, supported by the 
Court of Common Pleas (as well as indirectly by the Lord 
Chancellor), and subsequently endorsed by authorities in the 
United States, that a loan in one country to assist insurrection 
against a State at peace with that country is illegal. That always 
fertile subject, ambassadorial privilege, comes in as to a matter 
of unpaid wine duties in the Attorney-General against Thornton. 
Here the Portuguese Ambassador had received his wine duty 
free, and had on leaving England sold what remained in his 
cellars. It was, of course, decided that his privilege ceased 
with the sale, that the wine was to all intents and purposes 
as though it had lain in bond. The fugitive slave action, 
Forbes v. Cochrane and Cockburn, may interest those who are 
not sufficiently sickened with the cant about slavery to wish 
to hear no more on the subject. There are other noteworthy 
cases in reference to the privilege of Holyrood, the rights 0 
the Crown in the Duchies of Cornwall ‘and Lancaster, the 
very important case of the Deccan booty, the ecclesiasti 

— of the governor of a Crown colony, and the Devon 


eerage. In an appendix several points of minor interest, some 


eports of State Trials. New Series, 1823-1831. Edited b John 
Macdonell. fhe wad printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Ofte by 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
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times pee to the cases themselves, sometimes independent, 
are calendared: among which we may mention the instructive 
correspondence as to “dressing” the statue of William Ill. 
jn Dublin, in which O'Connell's usual bullying met with its usual 
success. But the three most interesting cases in the book 
are the Crown prosecutions of Carlile the publisher, of O'Connell 
himself, and of Cobbett—the first two in January 1831, the last 
in July of the same year. The case against O'Connell and his 
coadjutors for unlawful assembly fell through, as is well known, 
on the plea that the offence was created by an Act which expired 
with the dissolution of Parliament. Those against Carlile and 
Cobbett (which, though one took place under a Tory and the 
other under a Whig Administration, were both, in effect, charges 
of encouraging “ Swing” and his myrmidons to rick-burning and 
machine-destroying) have some points of interest in common, and 
others which are peculiar to one or the other. In both may be 
seen the latitude which English law, mercifully but perhaps mis- 
takenly, allows to accused persons who defend themselves. Not 
Mrs. Weldon nor Mr. Bradlaugh has equalled Richard Carlile in 
the multiplicity and troublesomeness of his technical subterfuges, 
most of which if attempted by a professional advocate would no 
doubt have been ruled out at once. The Cobbett case is also 
remarkable, first for the characteristic, though rather unscru- 
pulous, not to say impudent, ability of the defence ; and, 
secondly, for Cobbett’s ferocious and very damaging attack on 
Denman the Attorney-General, and the Whigs generally. We 
cannot conceive any reasonable person denying that Cobbett had 
been guilty of the most mischievous language; but the Whig 
chickens came home to roost, and there is no reasonable doubt 
that the disagreement of the jury was chiefly prompted by the 
knowledge that the very men now prosecuting had, ten or twenty 
years before, been loud in their denunciation of the “Tory 

nny” shown in proceedings even more justifiable than those 
against Cobbett, and had made capital out of these proceedings in 
every possible way. For, though the study of historical politics 
is =A ps all ways, it is nowhere more good than for example of 
life and instruction of manners. The Nemesis of politics hardly 
has even one lame foot ; though she may not always put on the 
seven-leagued boots she sometimes wears. ; 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


— author of Weltuntergang (1) displays, as usual, a pretty 
taste in medieval hunting-grounds, battle-fields, and cos- 
tume. The hawking scene in chapter vi. is of a charming semi- 
realism, and the fight of the Wirzburgers, headed by their bishop, 

inst the Wends, a sufliciently stirring episode. Of the bishop 
himself there is little to say, except that he is not a live bishop. 
More’s the pity, for never has Herr Felix Dahn missed a better 
opportunity. The end of the world, announced by Pope Sylvester 
and confidently expected by the subjects of the Emperor Otto III., 
is a subject as interesting to the psychologist as to the historian. 
Yet what are its effects on the marionnettes of Weltuntergang ? 
—- the cellarer, a comic personage who is absolutely wanting 
in humour, indulges in a bibulous scepticism which inspires him 
with jokes in lamentable taste; the Jew Isaac, who has been 
christened Renatus, casts a hatful of “Damascus” pearls under 
the feet of the populace; his unconverted mother, Sarah, ex- 
presses the finest sentiments in a Kauderwiilsch, for which alone 
the deserves to burn at the stake; the bishop's cousin, a maiden 
so haughty that she will not even allow her lover to see the 
colour of her eyes, behaves as if it were leap-year ; the bishop’s 
miece, Minnegardis, destined to the cloister, takes a leaf out 
of the book of a heroine of M. Renan’s, despite an eight 
hundred years’ difference in their respective ages; a Venetian 
dandy, who rejoices in the name of Blandinus, offers to make a 
“dogaressa” of a cow-girl; Berengar, a Lombard prince and 
forger, who has been educated as a German priest, intrigues with 
the Wend chieftain, Zwentibold, who scratches his head, as he 
alterwards throws poisoned daggers, “in vain.” But of the heart 
and mind and soul of these people, and of the peasantry and 
populace among whom they lived, we learn nothing, albeit their 
times were such as should have awakened any soul they may 
have had. 

Bodo Hartmann was a very bad boy. At nine he preferred 
Teading Robinson Crusoe to learning his lessons. At fourteen 
his dismissal from school would have broken his parents’ hearts 

not these organs been warranted to last through three 
Volumes. He then stole a will, to please a girl six years older 
n himself, was duly cursed by his father and fled to America, 
Africa, and the various European capitals, where, in the intervals 
of lion-killing, fire-eating, and money-making, he learned to sing 

a nightingale and to play on the piano in a way to make the 

Liszt turn in his grave. When, under an assumed name 
and furnished with letters of introduction from the fust families 
it America, he returned to his native town, everybody, including 

father’s employés and the daughter of his father's employer, 
fell in love with him. Eugenie Erhardt, known in fashionable 
circles as the “Mitlioniir-Prinzessin,” or the “ Fair Nymph of 

rdtshihe,” was a cross-grained, ill-bred, and, consequently, 
Much-admired person, whose favourite amusement, when not 


(t) Weltuntergang. Geschichtliche Erzithlung aus dem Jahre 1002 nach 
mstus. Von Felix Dahn. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hirtel. 


snubbing her adorers and insulting her inferiors, was shooting 
with a revolver at a target from horseback. She addressed her 
favourite mare as Heiha! Bella. But, although Heiha-Bella 
went down on her knees like any circus-horse when she saw her 
mistress equipped for a ride (in a trailing black velvet skirt, a 
crimson jacket trimmed with silver lace, and a crimson Masaniello 
cap with a silver tassel), the fair nymph shot her dead with one 
behind the ear. Being condoled with, she remarked that a horse 
was a thing which could be easily replaced, and that, although 
three men had spent three months in training “ die herrliche 
Bella,” three others would soon be found to train another 
equally — animal, Odo Flying, born Hartmann, blind to the 
combined charms of Eugenie’s character and person, bestowed his 
heart on Bertha Zahn, a pious, accomplished, and dazzlingly 
beautiful minx, who gave as much of her time to prayer as she 
could spare from the embracing of the most unkissable persons. 
If kissing ee by favour, then are the inhabitants of the anony- 
mous Residenzstadt of this chronicle more favoured than those 
of any other city, for nowhere else does so much varied and 
public osculation obtain. The people in Stromschnellen (2) talk to 
each other, but at the reader; their conversation bristles with 
definitions and technicalities. Ifthe hero wishes to drive with a 
friend, he tells him that his “Orloffs” are at the door, or at his 
or her service. A dying woman who repents her of her evil 
ways wonders “that the swan-like breast of woman could have 
hidden so hard a heart”—the heart being her own, Nobody 
speaks to a working-man except in verbal pamphlets. Working- 
men, when well born—as is the case with Zahn, Bertha’s father— 
cannot exchange the time of day without discussing ethical and 
historical problems. The only incorrigible person in the book, a 
jealous and vindictive workman, meets with a violent death ; and 
all is for the best in the best of all worlds, even to the satis- 
factory settlement of the “ African question.” 

Das Schreckhorn is undoubtedly the best of seven’ excellent 
short stories, told with the grace, the naturalness, the happy 
fancy of a Hauff, to a stiff-necked generation, involved in the 
meshes of a bewildering syntax and not over-sensitive to style. 
To these merits the essentially mondain Uittérateur who writes 
under the pseudonym of Gottfried Béhm unites a lightness of 
touch and the tone of good company acquired by Hauff while 
he was tutor in the household of the Hiigels, but which are yet 
more inherent—we had well-nigh said ingrained—in the author of 
Das Giliick der Erde (3). It sometimes happens that his best- 
sketched types are minor characters, or persons who would have 
played a more prominent part had they not been dead and gone— 
as, for instance, the Griifin Dupont, the friend of Frau von Kanitza, 
the mother of Sister Elisabeth, and the dourgeoises explorers of 
Vesuvius. The incorrigible Graf Wehrenstein of Der arme Papa 
is good butcommonplace. But Das Schreckhorn—the narrative of 
what befell Micky Fallerstein, the Cinderella of a German court— 
teems with characters drawn with a crispness, an incisiveness, and 
a latent subtlety that make of this charming story a by no means 
common achievement. 

More short stories by Herr August Gungl. Die Siinderinnen 
des Hochlands (4) are notable examples of unreal realism. Herr 
Gungl’s Hochwohlgeborenen have an uncanny family likeness to the 
nightmare heroines of M. Ohnet, and his Highland lassies are 
inclined to follow a yet more dangerous example. The writer is 
not fortunate in his plagiarism. 

The author of Der Fleck auf der Ehr’ (5) has dramatized tliis 
eminently dramatic tale. It is needless to say of so accomplished 
a playwright as Herr Anzengruber that the form in which he has 
recast one of his most pathetic stories in no way detracts from 
either its power or its pathos. The happy ending to Franzl’s 
woes leaves the lesson her creator desired to inculcate (we must 
remember that Anzengruber, like Tolstoi, has a double aim in 
literature) unimpaired. And surely, unless we be misled by an 
impression to which we are prone—that the last work of this 
writer upon which we happen to light is the best—the change is 
more consistent with human as well as with poetic justice. 

The Memoirs of Field-Marshal von Boyen (6) come appropriately 
to the fore, when somewhat tardy honours are being rendered to 
the memory of the disciple and collaborator of Schnadhorst, the 
achiever of the work he planned. Boyen, born in 1771, was the 
faithful friend and confidant of William I., and the centre of that 
group of pioneers of Prussian progress whose untiring efforts have 
resulted in a united Germany. “We must,” said the first 
Prussian Emperor of Germany, in 1871, to a deputation of 
Knights of the Iron Cross, “ we must recognize the fact that we 
have but built on the foundation laid by the men of 1813-14 and 
15, upon a basis we owe to the merits of those men, especially 
to those of Boyen, who has, alas! been much and often misunder- 
stood.” “I confer on the 41st Regiment of Infantry the distinc- 
tion of bearing this famous name” (Infanterte-Regiment von 
Boyen), said his grandson, in 1889, “ because it has ever proved 


(2) Stromschnellen. Von Hugo Frederking. Berlin: Verlag von Otto 
Janke. 

(3) Das Gliick der Erde. Von Gottfried Bohm. Mitnchen: Beck’sche 
Verlagsbandlung. 

(4) Die Siinderinnen des Hocklands, Von August Gungl. Berlin: 
R. Jacobsthal’s Verlag. 

(5) Der Fleck auf der Ehr'. Volkstiick in drei Akten. Leipzig: 
E. Pierson’s Verlag. 

(6) Erinnerungen aus dem Leben des General-Feldmarschalls Hermann 
von Boyen. Aus seinem Nachlasz im Auftrag der Familie herausgegeben 


von Friedrich Nipphold. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel. 
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itself worthy of his loyalty and bravery.” His Memoirs, edited 
by the well-known Church historian, Herr F. Nipphold, shed the 
fullest light on a time of transition, and revive the memory of 
men who must henceforward live in German history as incarnate 
types of the Old-Prussian idea. The conscientious editor has done 
well in so far respecting the personality of this typical German 
soldier, that he has not even tampered with the orthography in 
vogue at the time (1830 to 1840) these Memoirs were written. 
For lucidity, directness, and order they leave nothing to be 
desired. 

Herr von Dorneth’s Life of Martin Luther (7) takes mid-rank 
between the ordinary run of such biographies, compiled chiefly 
from well-known chronological sources, and the more exhaustive 
and costly work of Julius Késtlein, which is beyond the reach of 
the general public. The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Dr. Késtlein, to Heinrich Lange, and (for historical sketches of 
Luther's time) to Leopold von Ranke. What is undoubtedly his 
own is a wide and sympathetic insight into the training and con- 
ditions of Luther's early youth, gained not merely by the study 
of authentic documents, but by patient and personal research at 
Mansfeld and round about the reformer’s birthplace. 

Herr Herzka’s Utopia is situated in Equatorial Africa. He 
owns to a feeling of complacency in his work akin to the thrill 
“Bacon of Verulam” must have experienced when the plan of 
his Nova Atlantis dawned upon him, with this difference :— 
“Bacon’s prophetic outlook is the vision of a land of social 
freedom, divined across the centuries of slavery which separated 
him from its realization,” while the author of Freiland (8) only 
perceives it at the moment when humanity is fully equipped to 
cross its threshold. We can find no possible objection to the 
delightful climate, natural beauties, and high state of civilization 
of “Freiland,” although we cannot divest ourselves of the im- 
pression that its extremely well-conducted population could 
neither continue to eat, drink, sleep, philosophize, nor make love, 
if a hitch were to occur in the admirable new machinery which 
> to regulate, not only its every action, but its every 
thought. How tricycles develop into luxurious equipages, how 
household service is done by an invisible association, how poli- 
tics are simplified, how business proceeds without intrigue or 
usury, how capital is made to increase without interest; how 
the black races, or any of the aboriginal races of any corner 
of the globe to be colonized by imitators of the “ Freilander,” 
are to be civilized by dint of timely and judicious wars, in which 
the latter always come off victorious; how “vornehm” and dis- 
tinguished are the manners of the meanest labourer, either black 
or white, in Freiland ; how exquisitely and majestically beautiful 
is every one of its inhabitants; how humanity, conducted by 
machinery, is to form an important Mutual Admiration Company, 
limited to the denizens of this Eden of the Future, the reader 
of some seven hundred sanguine pages may find out for himself. 

The second part of Herr Christian Bartsch’s Dainu Balsai (9) 
{melodies and words, the latter in German and Lithuanian, with 
preface, drawings of archaic musical instruments, appendix, and 
explanatory notes) has the peculiar spontaneous character of 
genuine folksong, giving the impression of a union as rare as it 
is intimate between text and music. The collection is of exclu- 
sively national character, untouched by the influence of German 
melody. 

Time and space permit of our merely acknowledging in the pre- 
sent notice Dr. Alfred Charpentier’s Russische Wanderbilder (10); 
Dr. Otto Meier’s Kulturgeschichtliche Bilder aus Géttingen (11) ; 
Dr. C. L. Niemann’s Beitrag zw Forderung der Heimatkunde 
{Das Oldenburgische Miinsterland) (12); Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell (13), edited for the Cambridge University Press, with Eng- 
lish notes and introduction, by the University Lecturer in 
German; A First German Reader and Writer (14); some very 

exercises to accompany the School German Grammar (15) ; 
and last, but not least either in size or in importance, the third 
volume of Herr Fritz Hoenig’s admirable Life of Oliver Crom- 
well (16), to which we hope to give more adequate notice at some 
future time. 


(7) Martin Luther, sein Leben und sein Wirken. Von J. v. Dorneth. 
Hannover: Schmorl & V. Seefeld. 

(8) Freiland. Fin sociales Zukunftsbild. Von Theodor Herzka. Leipzig: 
Dunker & Humblot. 

(9) Dainu Balsai. Melodien litauischer Volkslieder. Herausgegeben 
an Christian Bartsch. Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Universititsbuchand- 
jung. 

(10) Russische Wanderbilder, Von Dr. Alfred Charpentier. Leipzig : 
A. Schwarz. 

(11) Kulturgeschichtliche Bilder aus Gittingen. Von Otto Meier. 
Hanover: Carl Manz. 

(12) Das Oldenburgische Miinsterland. Vou Dr. C. L. Niemann. 
Leipzig: A. Schwarz. 

(13) Wilhelm Tell. Schauspiel von Friedrich Schiller. Edited by 
Karl Breul, M.A. Cambridge: University Press. 

(14) A First German Reader and Writer. Parallel Grammar Series. 
By E. A. Sonnenschein. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

(35) Elementary German Exercises. By H.W. Eve and A. Zimmern. 
London; David Nutt. 

(16) Oliver Cromwell. Von Fritz Hoenig. Dritter Band, mit drei 
Plinen. Berlin: Verlag von Friedrich Luckhardt. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.* 


F Mr. Taylor had leant less continuously on the works of 
modern historians, and had trusted rather more to his own 
power of making his way through his subject, he might oceg. 
sionally have missed the right path, but it would at least haye 
been interesting to follow him. His book is full of evidences of 
careful study; he has read widely and intelligently, and is consciep. 
tious in his references to his authorities. The heaviest accusation 
which can be brought against his work is that, as a whole, it 
lacks originality. We do not, of course, hold that it is necessagj 
incumbent on a writer on constitutional history to put forward 
new theories ; if he believes that one of his predecessors has gaid 
what is true on any matter, he cannot do better than say the 
same. Yet, if he would have his book stand well in the eyes of 
those who have a fairly large acquaintance with modern histories, 
or, indeed, if he wishes to interest his readers, whether learned 
or otherwise, he must either have something of his own to say, or 
must at least have a way of treating his subject more or legs 
peculiar to himself, Mr. Taylor fulfils neither of these require. 
ments. His treatise is chiefly founded on the works of Bishop 
Stubbs, and, in a slightly less degree, on those of Professor 
Freeman. Next to these he has made most use of Green's 
History of the English People; and he has also consulted 
a multitude of other authors, English, German, and American, 
Nor has he neglected to go to Chronicles and other original 
sources, such as Rymer’s Federa and the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment. At the same time, his work is deficient in freshness and 
in other signs of independent thought and research. While in 
one place he prefers a dictum of Bishop Stubbs to one of Professor 
Freeman, in another accepts the opinion of the Professor, and 
in a third cites Mr. Henry Adams as a final authority, he seldom 
gives any reason for his faith, and has conveyed to us the impres- 
sion—we hope that we are not doing him an injustice—that he 
has not thought things out for himself. He is wordy and ad- 
dicted to repetition, sometimes going over the same ground three 
times in different parts of his book. Moreover, although he has 
drawn up an elaborate analytical table of contents, the arrange- 
ment of his matter leaves much to be desired. As an illustra- 
tion of this, we may point to the first part of his chapter on 
the “ Winning of the Charters,” where he has inserted a discourse 
on the Estates of the Realm far too early, and runs some risk of 
leading his readers to confuse the presence of the clergy in Con- 
vocation and in Parliament, though in later pages he shows that 
he is fully instructed in the matter. 

His present volume ends with the battle of Bosworth, and will 
be followed by another, which will trace the later developments of 
the Constitution down to the present time. He tells us that he 
wishes to “ emphasize the fact that the Constitutional histories of 
England and of the United States constitute a continuousand natural 
evolution which can only be fully mastered when viewed as one 
unbroken story.” Writing with this intention, he has, we think, 
put the cart before the horse by devoting his first chapter to an 
exposition of the connexion between certain English institutions 
and the political arrangements of the American Commonwealth. 
We have read and reviewed the contents of this chapter so often 
that we need not dwell on it. In discussing early English con- 
stitutional matters he shows some liking for sweeping assertions, 
such as the remark of Mr. Adams, which he quotes no less than 
three times—that “it may be accepted as a general law that the 
state of the seventh century became the shire of the tenth, while 
the shire of the seventh century became the hundred of the 
tenth.” Nothing can be nicer than a’ general law of this kind; 
it makes everything easy and pleasant. While, however, part 
of this saying is capable of historical proof, part can only be 
matter of conjecture. Some confusion of ideas is, we think, im- 

lied in the statement that the Folkmoot shrank up into the 
tiempnests but as this, with more on the same subject, belongs 
rather to Professor Freeman’s Norman Conquest than to the volume 
before us, it seems scarcely worth while to criticize it here. 
description of Earl Godwin’s threatening attitude, in 1051, a8 & 
“great national revolt” doubtless proceeds also from a fervi 
phew of the same distinguished historian ; but in this case 
we venture to think that the following is corrupt. Perhaps the 
best chapter in the book is that entitled the “ Period of Fusion ; 
while the passages which relate to the Church, the slight notice 
accorded to guilds and municipal institutions, and the account 
of the domestic policy cf Edward I. strike us as its least satis 
factory parts. We have noticed only one error as regards fact— 
the old blunder which makes Vacarius teach Canon Law # 
Oxford in 1149—and, as we have had to say some scarcely plet- 
sant things about Mr. Taylor's book, we will not close our notice 
of it without again calling attention to the thorough and accurate 
knowledge which it displays. 


THE BUILDING MATERIALS OF ITALY.t 


ae rather bulky volume gives, in an encyclopedic form, ® 
very complete list of the various building-stones, mal 
and natural cements which make Italy on the whole the riche® 


* The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution: an Histories 
Treatise. By Hannis Taylor. In Two Parts. Part I.—The Making 
the Constitution. London: Sampson Low & Co., Lim. 1889. - 

+ I tesori sotterranci del? Italia. Per Guglielmo Jervis. Tarim 
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of all countries in materials for architectural and plastic purposes. 
The interest of the book is double, first as a record of the sources 
from which the ancient Etruscans and Romans derived the stones 
and marbles of their buildings, and secondly as a practical guide 
to the modern wealth of Italy in its quarries and pound) 
from the archzeologist’s point of view the subject is an important 
one, as in many cases the strength, prosperity, or even the very 
existence, of an ancient city has depended on the local supply 
of stone or brick with which defences against rival towns or 
foreign enemies could be constructed. Rome itself is a good 
aample of this; every one of its many hills consists of a soft 
yoleanic tufa, which could easily be worked into blocks for 
walls of defence even by the bronze tools of the prehistoric 
settlers on the Palatine and Capitoline hills. Later on, when 
jon tools had come into common use, the harder volcanic 
ino from the Alban hills was readily obtained, and formed 
dreuit walls of great strength and durability. Next in order of 
time came the use of the beautiful travertine limestone from the 
diffs of Tibur ; and, lastly, under the Empire, when magnificence, 
snd not military strength, was aimed at in the capital of the 
world’s conquerors, there was no longer any restriction to the use 
of local materials, and the most gorgeous marbles, granites, and 
slabasters of every hue were poured into Rome in almost incon- 
ceivable abundance. Whole armies of slaves were incessantly 
labouring in the marble quarries of Africa, Arabia, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, and immense fleets of ships were constantly employed 
in transporting the great blocks or columns to the long Marmo- 
ratum or Marble Quay, which occupied nearly half a mile of the 
Tiber bank below the Aventine hill. In the main, however, the 
local material which did the most to make Rome the Eternal City 
was, not her rich stores of stone or brick-clay, but rather that 
wonderful natural cement, the pozzolana, which in some far 
distant period was showered down out of volcanic craters in the 
Alban hills, and formed a bed of considerable thickness over 
nearly the whole surface of the Campagnaof Rome. This curious 
voleanic product, which looks like a red and rather earthy sort 
of gravel, has the Property, when mixed with lime, of forming an 
hydraulic cement of the greatest strength and durability. 


Throughout the whole period of the Empire the chief building 
material of Rome was concrete made of small lumps of stone or 
broken brick bedded in a matrix of the pozzolana cement. This 
mixture, as soon as it had set, became much harder than most 
building stones, and each wall or vault formed one coherent mass, 
asif it had been cut out of a solid mass of rock. The extraordi- 
mry strength of this kind of building has been constantly tested 
during the last ten years or so of destruction of old buildings— 
the unhappy result of the rapid growth of the modern capital of 
Italy. The massive blocks of the grand old “ Wall of the 
Kings,” near the railway station and in the gardens of Sallust, 
were removed and utilized for the new stuccoed barracks with 
comparative ease. But the massive concrete walls were far too 
much for the pick and hammer of the demolishers; dynamite 
tlone was of sufficient force to shatter the obdurate masses. As 
the author points out, the pozzolana is found in great beds in 
various parts of Italy. Its earliest use seems to have been at 
Puteoli, near Naples, whence came its Latin name of Lapis 
Puteolanus. And even in districts where none of this volcanic 
earth was to be found, the ancient Romans imported it in great 
quantities for all buildings of any pretension. 


At the present day the chief importance of Italy as a world- 
supplier of marble for the sculptor’s and architect's uses depends 
mainly on the vast range of mountains which skirt the fertile 
ag bordered by the Mediterranean, a little to the north of 

. Massa and Carrara are the chief centres for the finest 
White marble, which in beauty rivals the Pentelic quarries, near 
Athens, and far surpasses those of the other Athenian quarries 
in Mount Hymettus. In ancient Rome native marble appears to 
have been almost unknown till late in the reign of Augustus; 
but by degrees the quarries at Luna, not far , the modern 

, Were more and more largely worked, and soon ah rg 

the use of the Greek Pentelic marble, which was employed in 
tome of the earliest marble temples of the Empire—as, for ex- 
imple, in the beautiful temple of Castor, at the southern angle of 
the Forum Romanum. Like the marble of Pentelicus, that of 
Marrara is remarkable, not only for its snowy purity of tint and 
its delicate crystalline grain, but also for the immense size of the 
which can be cut out of the quarry free from flaw or any 

of those bluish stains which disfigure the marbles of Hymettus 
mad Sicily. While seeking blocks of marble for his colossal 
Matues to surround the tomb of Pope Julius II., Michelangelo 
spent many months at Carrara superintending the quarrymen at 
Work. It was there that he selected that splendid flawless 
block which he carved into his gigantic statue of Moses, which is 
tow inside the Church of San Pietro in Vincoli in Rome, not on its 
de, as M. Jervis tells us. Unfortunately the value of this book is 
tonsiderably reduced by the frequency of such inaccuracies as this. 

Jervis gives wrongly the place where Michelangelo's David 

s—another colossus from the same quarries of even more 
ttonishing size—and he tells us that the columns of the portico 
$ Brippe’s Pantheon are made of grey granite from the island 

Elba, regardless of the fact that some of them are of red 
.. from Upper Egypt ; whence, too, it is more than probable 

the grey granite came also. In fact, the student either of 

or medizeval antiquities must use this book with con- 
caution, as the author seems to be more trustworthy as 


a practical man of business and a geologist than as a writer on 
art and archeology. 

In addition to the apparently inexhaustible quarries of the 
Carrara district, Italy possesses other stores of pure white marble 
of almost equal beauty. The Cathedral of Milan, which in some 
ways is the most sumptuous structure in the world, was built of 
marble from Mergozzo, in the province of Novara, a quarry which 
has been worked incessantly since 1390, when the Cathedral was 
founded. Another marble cathedral of great beauty—that of Como 
—was also built from local quarries; and many other parts of 
Italy contain vast stores of the finest white marble. Italy is no 
less rich in coloured marbles of great beauty, especially the dis- 
tricts of Verona and Siena, whence enormous quantities of red and 
golden-yellow marbles are exported every year, and which have been 
worked during the last eighteen centuries. The rapid increase of 
railways in Jtaly is doing much to enrich the country by increasing 
the facilities for the transport of its mineral treasures, and marbles 
of many kinds from Italian quarries are now to be bought in 
London and other capitals of Europe at an extraordinarily low 
nag Now that Italy is suffering so much from the expense of 
1er gigantic army and fleet, it is of vital importance that she 
should utilize the vast stores of mineral wealth with which a 
bountiful nature has so liberally endowed her. A good guide to 
the distribution and quality of these natural treasures is supplied 
by M. Jervis in this very comprehensive work. 


HISTORY OF AMERICA.—VOL. VIIL.* 
LTHOUGH we have expressed our opinion ef each of the 


earlier volumes of Mr. Justin Winsor’s Narrative and 
Critical History of America as it appeared, the completion of the 
work seems to call for some notice of its character as a whole. 
We must, in the first place, offer our congratulations to the 
editor on the accomplishment of an undertaking of no small 
magnitude; he has, with the help of his contributors—all of 
them, save one, his fellow-countrymen—raised a noble monument 
of American erudition as regards the history of their continent. 
Probably no American save Mr. Winsor could have so well dis- 
charged the task which he has fulfilled ; certainly no one outside 
the United States could possibly have done so. Considering the 
number of his contributors, the extent of the field which they 
have covered, and the many points of detail of various kinds 
which he must have had to settle, we are sure that his editorial 
labours and anxieties must have been heavy. He has the re- 
ward of well-earned success; for, in spite of some drawbacks, 
his History reflects credit both on him and on the University 
which he adorns by his learning and industry. His design has 
been carried out on its original lines, and his volumes have 
appeared with commendable punctuality. In addition to all 
that has come upon him as editor, he has made large and im- 
portant contributions to every volume, and has exhibited such 
a degree of scholarship as proves that in that respect at least 
he was justly entitled to captain the distinguished team which 
he has brought together. His book, it is true, presents some 
shortcomings, of which Mr. Winsor himself, as will be seen in his 
“ Concluding Remarks,” is more or less aware. To these we may 
refer later. Its excellencies are so many that they should be 
noticed first. Each division of the work has been exeeuted by 
a writer of special knowledge, and is, therefore, marked by 
thoroughness of treatment. As a rule, even the most condensed 
of the narrative chapters shows signs of a mastery of the period 
concerned, and of a reserve of knowledge which, though kept in 
the background, is not without its effect. With scarcely an 
exception—we cannot forget one unfortunate chapter in the 
third volume, on which we commented when it was before us— 
the authors have written soberly and with remarkable accuracy 
as regards their facts and dates. The bibliographical sections are 
wonderfully complete. No one who has this book en his shelves 
can be at a loss where to turn for full information on any part of 
American history, from the earliest voyages of discovery down to 
the eve of the War of Secession ; and, as the special character of 
each of the more important authorities is briefly noted, the student 
will find himself saved much profitless labour, warned against 
many snares, and guided into safe paths. For, though a con- 
scientious worker will scarcely be satisfied to accept another 
man’s judgment as conclusive, it is a vast assistance when 
opening a new authority to do so with a knowledge of the 
estimation in which it is held by eminent specialists, and of 
the kind of things which the reader should be prepared to note. 
The cartographical sections, undertaken by the editor, are ex- 
tremely valuable, and form an exhaustive record of the pro- 
ong of knowledge as to the geography of the New World. 
Yo pains have been spared to make the book in every way 
worthy of its literary contents. It is abundantly and appro- 
priately illustrated with maps, portraits, and other designs; 
the type is admirable, though we have rather too much small 
print ; and the binding is strong and handsome of its kind. With 
all these recommendations, however, it has in some degree dis- 
appointed us. We were never sanguine about the success of a 


* Narrative and Critical History of America, Edited by Justin 
Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University. Vol. VIII. The Later Histo 
of British, Spanish, and Portuguese America. London: Sampson Low 


Co., Limited. 1889. 
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scheme of co-operation as applied to the writing of history, and 
the editor—who, we infer, was not responsible for the expecta- 
tions expressed in the prospectus—tells us that he is aware 
that there is “no substitute for the individuality of an historian.” 
At the same time, we did not anticipate the extent to which 
Mr. Winsor’s plan would injure his work, and we believe that some 
part of its ill effects might heve been obviated by a larger exertion 
of editorial authority. As it is, we get neither uniformity of 
treatment nor continuity of narration. The historical chapters 
are simply a number of papers written by different authors on 
different portions of American history. Each man handles his 
subject in his own way, and there is a want of harmony and pro- 
portion in the result, as fatal as the efforts of a dozen or so of 
architects would be if they were all employed at once on different 
parts of the same building. Nor is anything gained by the sacrifice 
of some of the most necessary features of historical work ; for the 
papers are generally too brief to allow of the minuteness appro- 
priate to the monograph. Short as they are they are full of 
matter, so full, indeed, that many of them are fearfully heavy. 
A few, too, as we have observed from time to time, are very ill- 
written, and present literary blemishes which the editor ought to 
have removed. Nor dowe altogether approve of the disproportionate 
amount of space allotted to bibliography and cartography. Both 
subjects are worthy of honour and of any number of pages, provided 
only that they do not take up room which by right should be 
occupied otherwise ; but they are not history, either critical or of 
any other kind. In short, the title of Mr. Winsor’s book is not 
fully justified by its contents, for it gives us too little history in 
proportion to other matters. However, we do not care to dwell 
longer on defects in what is after all a most learned and useful 
work. 

One of the drawbacks of Mr. Winsor’s plan is signally ex- 
emplified in Mr. Ellis’s paper on the Hudson Bay Company, 
which begins, in the style of a magazine article, with some re- 
marks on the bestowal of gifts not belonging to the giver, and 
more particularly on grants of land in the New World by Euro- 
pean sovereigns. We regret to observe the foolish and spiteful 
spirit in which Mr. Ellis notices the Scottish evictions. He is 
evidently ignorant that the Highlanders had been kept from 
absolute starvation only by their landlords’ bounty, that they 
had been reduced so low as to feed on nettle-broth and various 
other things unfit for human consumption, and that to have 
allowed them to remain in their homes would have been to 
condemn them to perish wholesale of cold and hunger. The 
fact that land, however poor, was turned into deer-forests by 
“Jordly nobles”—some Scotch deer-forests, by the way, are, we 
believe, at present enjoyed by American democrats—-is enough to 
excite his spleen, and apparently, in his opinion, to absolve him from 
the duty of inquiring into the reasons of the evictions and the subse- 

uent emigration. He gives a graphic description of the life of the 
mpany’s servants in old days at both its chief and its solitary 
stations, and of the manner of carrying on trade with the natives. 
That the Company was responsible for supplying the Indians 
with spirits to an extent which led to their utter demoralization 
is, he thinks, probable. A cheap spirit was manufactured in 
England expressly for the Company's service, and was diluted 
«‘ from a single part in ten up to even seven parts of water, for 
use among different tribes, according to ascertained facts as to 


_ the relative susceptibility of their brains.” In spite of such 


dilution disgusting scenes of drunkenness took place when the 
Indians visited a post with their furs. After they had slept off 
the effects of their debauch they were admitted singly into the 
trading-room. Accounts were kept by using bundles of little 
sticks ; “a beaver represented the unit of value, and the tariff of 
other skins rose or fell by a fixed estimate.” Mr. Ellis, however, 
notes that it was declared on the part of the Company that 
spirits were never given in barter for furs, “ but were bestowed 
after the way of presents.” He traces the struggles of the Com- 
pany, first with the French, and then with British subjects who 
opposed its monopoly ; and finally relates the circumstances which 
led to a transfer of a portion of its territory to the Dominion 
of Canada, the formation of the province of Manitoba, and the 
new era in the Company's history consequent on the advance in 
value of the reserved lands within “the fertile belt.” His essay 
on the sources of his information is well worth reading. 

Mr, C. Smith’s narrative of the Arctic expeditions in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is a convenient summary ; 
while the smallness of the space at his disposal has made it im- 
possible for him to put life into his story, he has at least written 
it. in a clear and businesslike fashion. A sketch of Canadian 
history from 1763 to 1867 is contributed by Dr. George Bryce, 
whose Short History of the Canadian People was reviewed here 
some three years ago. It is carefully written, but is too short to 
be of any special value; we have even failed to find any notice 
of the mission of Lord Gosford to Lower Canada, or of the 
excitement provoked by the restrictions of the Navigation Act, 
combined with the effects of the Free-trade policy of Eng- 
land. The few words given to the character of Lord Durham 
scarcely convey a sufficient idea of his restlessness, vanity, 
and overbearing temper. “ Spanish North America” is the title 
of a paper by the editor, who, among other matters, gives an 
accurate though colourless view of the revolutionary period in 
Mexico down to the last attempt of the Spaniards to re- 
conquer the country. Mr.Clements Markham writes attractively 
on the “ Colonial History of South America and the Wars of 
Independence.” Ile points out how entirely the policy of Spain 


towards her colonies was dictated by greed; “ the first duty of 
the Viceroy of Peru was to transmit treasure to Spain, and to fores 
Spanish goods on the colonists.” A viceroy could not satis 
the demands of his Government without oppressing the Indians 
and though “the rules for the mitta, or fixed service jn 
mines and factories, were humane,” they were constantly dis. 
regarded. The Prince of Squillace, a famous viceroy in the early 
years of the seventeenth century, who sent home an annual 
surplus of a million ducats, naturally oppressed the Indians with. 
out regard to law. On the other hand, the Count of Chinchon 
whose viceroyalty is famous for the discovery of the medical pro. 
perties of Peruvian bark, though pressed for money to send to 
Spain, and indeed for the defence of Chile against the Dutch, 
was a “vigilant protector of the Indians.” A few years later 
the cruel treatment to which they were subjected was brought 
before the Spanish Government, and strict orders were sent 
out for the remedy of abuses. In the latter part of the next 
century, when, in spite of the efforts of successive viceroys, 
the condition of the iadlens had become intolerable, the yo 
Inca, Tupac Amaru, after striving in vain to obtain justice 
for his race, became the leader of a formidable revolt. Mr, 
Markham tells the story of his attempt and of the horrible 
circumstances of his death with some power. Among the latest 
viceroys of Peru one of the most remarkable was the Irishman 
Higgins, or as he used to style himself O'Higgins, once the 
errand-boy of Lady Bective, and in after years the Marquis of 
Osorno. A few years after his death his son, Don Bernardo 
O'Higgins, led the revolutionary army of Chile, and Lord Cochrane 
hoisted his flag on board a frigate, which, on its capture by the 
Chilians, had had its name changed from the Maria Isabel to the 
O’ Higgins. Of San Martin, the “true hero of South American 
independence,” Mr. Markham speaks with just admiration; the 
unselfishness and dignity which he displayed in retiring from the 
protectorship of Peru, afford a marked contrast to the vanity and 
ambition of the Dictator Bolivar. We have not found, either in 
this volume or elsewhere in the book, any account of the Jesuit 
missions in Paraguay and Brazil; an omission which is much to 
be regretted, and for which it is difficult to imagine any satisfac- 
tory reason. A learned and interesting essay by the editor deals 
with the “ Historical Chorography of South America,” and Mr. 
Winsor winds up the work with two elaborate reports on the 
manuscript and printed authorities for the History of the United 
States, and adds full chronological and general indexes. 


NOVELS.* 


R. CORDY JEAFFRESON might easily have hit upon 

a more appropriate title for his novel than Cutting for 
Partners, which ot not afford the slightest indication of its 
character. There is a little game of cross-purposes in the pairing 
of four young people who disport themselves amongst the older 
personages of this clever story ; but the mere love-making plays 
a secondary part as compared with the elaborately woven plot 
which the author has set himself to devise and develop. The 
whole narrative turns upon what is represented as an almost 
venial imposture which a devoted and high-minded woman —_ 
herself to practise upon her husband. A situation is skilfully 
created in which Antoinette Challoner, the childless wife of a 
captain in the navy, whilst the latter is winning glory in the 
Chinese war of fifty years ago, feels herself irresistibly tempted 
to palm off the orphan child of his niece as her own offspring. 
There had been a misunderstanding between Captain Challoner 
and his brother, caused by the disagreement of their wives. 
Antoinette, being appealed to by the niece, treats her with great 
generosity, and promises on her death-bed to adopt her infant 
daughter. Already her husband, who left England expecting to 
be a father when he returned, had written to her saying that he 
could not love his niece, nor make room in his heart for the 
granddaughter of the brother with whom he had fallen out. 
That is an inconsistency tc begin with. The frank sailor, in 
tensely loyal to his wife, was not the sort of man to lay down 
the law in such a fashion. In early youth he had simply made 
his wife's quarrel his own, and being the reverse of obstinate 
and unforgiving, as his subsequent conduct showed, he was not 
at all likely to vex his wife at that particular time, and to play 
the ogre when he was as mild as milk. It is necessary to have 
this little grumble out with Mr. Jeaffreson, because the quarrel 
of the brothers and the implacability of the Captain are the 
groundwork of a situation which has been described with great 
care, and developed into an attractive story. The gist of the 
romance is that a woman, who would be conspicuous for virtue 
amidst a bevy of angels, commits herself to a “nefarious im- 
posture "—not from the vanity of a childless wife, or to please 
her husband, but because she loved the baby, had pledged hersel 
to its mother, and wanted to secure for it the affection of its 
supposititious father. Mr. Jeaffreson sees that he has his wort 


* Cutting for Partners. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1890. seal 
A New Othello, By Iza Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. London: W hite 
Co. 1890. 
The Old Hall among the Water Meadows. By Rosa Mackenzie Ket 
tvol. Jondon: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. & 
Mr. Spivey’s Clerk. By J. 8. Fletcher. 1 vol. London: Ward 

Downey. 1890.° 
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—— 
cut out for him if he is todraw the reader into his charmed circle 


of illusions ; and, to tell the truth, he does not altogether succeed. 
The picture isoverdrawn. Though Mrs. Challoner’s crime inflicts 
ve injury on several persons, she herself advances steadily up 
the scale of saintdom, and her moral character mellows under the 
ripening sun of her deception. Even when she is found out at 
the end of the story, it is by her intimate friends and relatives, 
who cry with one accord, “ Oh, what an angelic creature she has 
been!” The author seems to have been actuated, consciously or 
unconsciously, by a desire to get as far away as possible from the 
conventional story of the palmed child, the vicious ferrets who 
unearth the secret, and the vindictive exposure of the crime. 
That novel-readers are apt to grow weary of conventional plots 
may be admitted, but in assigning motives and tracing the con- 
sequences of human actions it is not easy to strike out entirely 
fresh lines. Asa writer Mr. Jeaffreson is finished, careful, and 
ise. The precision is now and then a little too pedantic, 
and checks the easy flow which is essential to the enjoyment of 
anarrative. There is a curious effect when we are introduced 
to a ?—~ Barbudian parson, who is both long-winded and 
poastful. ‘There is a fair allowance of medical detail in Cutting 
yr Partners, and Mr. Jeaffreson has taken some trouble over it. 
Amongst the marks by which the adopted child is identified is a 
slight peculiarity in the helix of one ear, indicating, it seems, 
«the whilom pointed ears of human-kind.” Mr. Jeatfreson does 
not tell us how he found that out, but he explains the process by 
which a clever doctor minimized the defect shortly after the 
infant was born. In a few instances the author is less precise. 
One of his characters, for instance, is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and Dean of the College at St. Anthony’s Hospital. One 
or both of these honours may be possible for a man of four-and- 
twenty; but the letters F.R.S. have so little of the look of juve- 
nility about them that the reader naturally wants to know by 
what exceptional services young Robin Sylvester had contrived 
toearn them. If this is hypercritical, it would be still more so 
toask why Mr. Jeaffreson calls a house near Dorking “ Birkwood 
House.” Of course, as Mr. Squeers would remind us, there is no 
Act of Parliament against calling a house by any name what- 
ever; but birk-woods are not found in Surrey, and when one has 
to invent a name it is just as well to avoid a misnomer. 

A New Othello might, with equal or greater propriety, have 
been “ A New Ceesar Borgia,” or, still more appropriately, “ An 
Old Friend with a New Face.” There is simply nothing of the 
Othello about the mesmeric scoundrel who murders in cold blood 
aman who has discovered his guilty secret, and meditates two 
murders in addition, not in a convulsion of jealous rage, but with 
the cruel craft of one who feels that his property and privileges 
have been interfered with. The mesmerist, as Miss Duffus 
Hardy admits, “ had ceased to be in love with” his wife long 
before he heard that an impressionable youth had been smitten 
- hard charms on board an Atlantic liner. But if Dr. Gervas 

itzallan is no more an Othello than his wife Asenath is a 
Desdemona, he is at any rate a striking specimen of the double- 
dyed villains of transpontine tragedy. Ile has all the skill and 
subtlety of a murderer at large, who, if he were a professional 
hypnotist at the present moment, would at all events use his 
power to get as much profit and self-indulgence out of it as 
possible. His eyes are basilisks’; his finger-ends are serpents’ 
fangs ; he has the cruelty of a beast of prey, and the cunning of an 
escaped convict—which, in fact, he is. One Geoffrey Carresford 
in an evil hour lets him see that his identity is about to be 
discovered. On the same night a girl, who has been his patient, 
steals into the room of Carresford, whom she secretly loves, and 
puts poison in his water-bottle. Of course, she has been ordered 
to do so by the demoniac mesmerist, and she believes that she is 
administering a love-philtre, which is to steal Geoffrey's heart 
from her friend and secure it for herself. One of the villain’s 
enemies being thus disposed of, he turns the suspicion of murder 
on another, who is the nephew of Geoffrey, and the lover of the 
innocent Asenath. Ray being condemned to death, and on the 
point of being hanged, the ex-convict proceeds to punish his w fe ; 
after which he has an account to settle with the ghost of the girl 
whom he had hypnotized into poisoning the object of her love. 

Miss Rosa Mackenzie Kettle seems to have formed her placid 
and somewhat prolix style on that of the good old king of 
romancers, the great Scott himself; though it may be that Jane 
Austen was her more familiar model. The reader must not, 
indeed, look to The Old Hall among the Water Meadows 
for anything remarkable in the delineation of character, or 
for ambitious pictures of scenes and situations, The author's 
strong point is her quiet and patient filling in of an ample 
¢anvas with the details and incidents of her story, none of them 
sensational, few even exciting, but all invested with the interest 
which belongs to the picture as a whole. The story alternates 
between Hungerford Hall in Wiltshire, Merivale Abbey, not far 
from the Hall, and Moyne House in Connaught, and it is hard 
to say which of these mansions the author means us to consider 
the most attractively venerable, or on which of them she bestows 

most careful attention. Each of them stands out in the 
reader's mind, after the book has been laid aside, picturesquely 
familiar, and the history of the men and women who inhabit or 
assemble in them remains all the more deeply impressed by 
virtue of this background of natural association. There are 
some Irish O'Byrnes who play their parts in this well-imagined 

Tama, all with a strain of madness in their souls, and it is to 


type, that the action and movement of the story are mainly 
due. Fora — steadygoing romance of England and Ireland 
in the year 18-- (Miss Mackenzie Kettle does not condescend 
further in the way of dates) The Old Hall among the Water 
Meadows may be commended to such as love the placid style in 
fiction—and they are many. Colonel and Mrs. Trevannion, 
Sir Walter and Lady Hungerford, Maud Etherege and the 
Fitzmaurices, act and speak like men and women of two gene- 
rations ago, not smartly but naturally ; and there is a smooth 
and even current in their lives, in spite of a racket of wild 
Irishmen on every side of them. 

Mr. Fletcher appears to have written half a dozen stories 
before Mr. Spivey's Clerk, or at any rate their names figure on 
the title-page of his new volume. But for that fact we should 
have concluded that the book under notice was the first attempt 
of a young writer, whose method in fiction was to make a new 
combination out of old and familiar types. The recipe for 
Mr. Spivey's Clerk may have been something of this kind— 
“Take the salient features of David Copperfield, Little Em'ly, 
Steerforth and Rosa Dartle, Mrs. Nickleby; and of minor 
Dickens characters quantum suff. Fiat mistura.” This is what 
Mr. Fletcher has done, whether intentionally or not ; but he has 
certainly introduced many original touches, which the author of 
David Copperfield would never have dreamed of. Dickens let the 
Universities severely alone, for no man better knew his own 
limitations. Mr. Fletcher introduces a Balliol man, devoted to 
his books, and a member of the University Eleven, who, being 
left penniless, takes a clerkship on a few pounds a week under a 
mean and ignorant publisher of the fifth or sixth rank. He 
describes a canting clergyman, with language and ideas not much 
unlike those of Mr. Chadband, and suddenly springs on his reader 
the appointment of this grotesque figure to one of the most 
important sees in the Anglican Church. Absurdities of this kind 
argue juvenility even more than the construction of a story out 
of reminiscences from the pages of Dickens, It is not unchari- 
table to suppose that Mr. Spivey’s Clerk is one of the earliest 
productions of its author, which has attained the dignity of print 
several years after it was written. 


HINTS ON OUTPOST DUTIES.* 


T has recently been the habit of Volunteer officers who have, 
or think that they have, paid special attention to one of the 
subjects dealt with in the Infantry Drill of 1889, to write a small 
monograph on that subject. The habit is to be commended, for not 
only does it ensure that the author reads the official text, but the 
presentation of such matters in a new form undoubtedly assists | 
students to grasp them in a common-sense and not in a stereo- 
typed manner. This little pocket-book (for such it is intended to 
be) does not pretend to add to our knowledge of the modern 
working of outposts. But it is clearly and systematically arranged, 
and may be of assistance to the young Volunteer officer. We do 
not know if the author has Irish blood in his veins, but here is a 
sentence which raises our suspicions :—“ The examining post is 
to allow no person, other than those on duty with the outposts, 
to pass anywhere except at that post.” If it could really carry 
out these laudable intentions, the whole of the outpost system 
might be carried out by a small picket in rear of the examining 
guard to stop those that have passed through it, as,er hypothest, 
the enemy are not allowed by the examining guard to pass any- 
where else. 


CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH.t+ 


HRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, Bishop of Lincoln, is a 

new and cheaper edition, considerably compressed, of the Life 
which we welcomed in 1888 in its extended form. It is always 
pleasant to read of lives which have consisted uniformly of suc- 
cessful efforts; much more so when they are the lives of men 
who have been eminently loveable as well as successful. Of 
the Spartan discipline of Winchester School when our century 
was in its teens we can gain some idea from Mr. Trollope’s What 
I Remember. It could be no weakly plant which flourished in 
such an atmosphere ; and we find the young Wordsworth both as 
athlete and scholar at the top of the tree, known among his school- 
fellows as “ The Great Christopher,” while the head-master told 
the boys of the sixth-form that they would all be proud in after- 
life of having had Wordsworth for a comrade. It is amusing to 
note the glee with which many years afterwards the Bishop of 
Lincoln at a Wykehamist dinner referred to his having “ caught 
out” Manning—a fact which was questioned, but triumphantly 
established by the production of the original score of the first 
match between Harrow and Winchester, in which, we may remark, 
there was a Wordsworth on each side. Indeed, Christopher's 
brothers were no less distinguished than himself, both in the 


* Hints for Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers on Outpost Duties. 
By ©. St. J. Reche, Major 17th North Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. 


London: T. W. Danks. 1890. 
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cricket-field and in the schools. Yet it gives one strange ideas 
of the scholarship of the age to find that he passed through 
Winchester without beginning either Euclid or algebra, and 
without having read a line of Thucydides. Yet he seems 
to have been grounded so thoroughly in Greek that, when an 
undergraduate, he could read Greek plays like novels, and in due 
time took his degree as Senior Classic. One gets odd glimpses of 
life at the University in those days, when there were no Oxford 
and Cambridge cricket-matches; when savants went to consult 
Hermann at Leipsic, and found “a short man in tall boots 
and spurs”; when undergraduates rode to London, and wrote 
Ciceronian Latin, and talked Ciceronian English, The formality 
of young Wordsworth’s periods in his letters and journal strikes 
readers of our monosyllabic generation as pedantic and affected, 
but merely means that he was born eighty odd years ago, and 
spoke and wrote as all men then were wont to speak and write. 

Into the details of his long, brilliant, and happy career we do 
not propose to enter. When he was a Canon of Westminster an 
incident occurred which strongly illustrates his character. His 
house was robbed, and his plate stolen. He only laughed at the 
absence of spoons next morning, and at the thieves having drunk 
the cup of milk intended for his cocoa; but we read in a letter of 
one of his daughters that “what really grieved him was the 
thought of so much dishonesty and wickedness existing so close 
to us, and his being able to do so little to improve the wretched 
state of things. . . . The thieves were traced, with little doubt, 
to a neighbouring parish. Accordingly his first act, next day, 
was to send a cheque to the clergyman of that parish to spend for 
the spiritual good of his people.” Surely such a man must have 
been nearly akin to Victor Hugo's bishop in Les Misérables, and 
may well justify the enthusiasm with which his biographers de- 
scribe him. In his Berkshire living “the only trouble he ever 
had about tithe was that one of his farmers was sorry it was not 
more”; and everywhere he seems to have shown a singular 
power of winning popularity without ever proposing it as an 
end to be sought for. Yet, when he was appointed to the 
see of Lincoln, some of his best friends seem to have been 
far from certain that he would justify Mr. Disraeli’s choice. 
His life, they thought, had been too sheltered, too academic, 
to fit him for dealing with the problems of daily life which 
would now be brought before him. Though there could be 
no doubt about the learning and piety of the new Bishop of 
Lincoln, yet much more than classical and patristic lore is 
required nowadays to enable a man to fulfil the position of an 
English bishop. A scholar, it was urged, is always something of 
a recluse ; a poet, too, cannot be a man of any knowledge of the 
world :— 

Was a man of letters quite the sort of man to enter with zest into the 
many and strangely heterogeneous duties which are supposed to appertain 
to the episcopal office in modern days? Was he likely to be a good man 
of business? Would he bring his mind down to the little details, many 
of which are apparently trifling, but which nevertheless must be attended 
to by a Bishop himself, and cannot be safely delegated to a deputy? Were 
these the times for a Bishop to spend his days in dignified seclusion among 
his books, and only emerge from his study on rare occasions? Were not 
his opinions and character generally too old-fashioned to be in sympathy 
with the exigencies of modern life? Such questions were often in effect 
asked, and were verv soon answered by the Bishop’s own conduct. 

In point of fact, Dr. Wordsworth was singularly well qualified by his 
antecedents for the many-sided work which he now undertook. As Canon 
of Westminster, and as an active member of the Cathedral Commission 
(1852-1854), he had a thorough insight into the cathedral system. From 
his connexion with the Westminster Spiritual Aid Fund, and like organi- 
zations in that poor and populous district, he had some practical notion 
of what a town clergyman’s work was; as Vicar of Stanford he had 
the most minute knowledge of the management of a rural parish ; as 
Rural Dean he had much experience in the art of directing a body 
of clergy ; as a constant preacher and speaker he was thoroughly au 
fait in two of the most important parts of a Bishop’s work; as Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity and Master of Harrow he had learned 
what the young mind was, no small advantage to one an essential part 
of whose duty was to deliver confirmation addresses. His intellectual 
talents and acquirements, instead of disqualifying him, were really, next 
to his personal piety, his very best qualifications for the episcopal office. 
In the first place, his profound theological learning enabled him to speak 
with authority . . . the poetical and imaginative element which was so 
strongly developed in him found a scope for its exercise . . . his know- 
ledge of history, especially of Church history, enabled him to appreciate to 
the full all those associations with the past in which the cathedral of 
Lincoln, and the city of Lincoln, and the whole counties of Lincoln and 
Nottingham are peculiarly rich. Finally, the varied and extensive range 
of his acquirements, combined with a singularly generous character, had 
given him a certain grand way of looking at things, a habit of lifting them 
up, as it were, to a height above all sordid associations, of dwelling upon 
their nobler aspects, which it is not easy to define or to illustrate. This 
characteristic was all the more striking because it was combined with great 
simplicity in his personal habits. 

The above quotation, we think, shows why Dr. Wordsworth 
succeeded so thoroughly in winning the hearts of all with whom 
he was brought into contact in his diocese. He possessed the 
very rare gift of being a good talker, and as a public speaker he 
showed true eloquence. At almost the first occasion on which he 
appeared in public after his consecration a layman said in a 
= :—“ We knew that we had got for our new Bishop a man 

learning, but we did not know that we had got an orator.” 
The tone in which these words were uttered proved that this was 
no mere conventional compliment. 

As a bishop, Dr. Wordsworth showed how truly his mother 
had judged of his spirit when she wrote of him at six years of 
age :—“Christy has quite a warlike spirit—nothing he delights 


with burning questions instead of avoiding them ; and, indeed, as 
in the case of his Pastoral Letter to the Methodists, he was 
accused by some of going out of his way to meet them, and of 
wantonly stirring up strife. He was, indeed, intrepid in doing 
whatever he believed to be right, regardless of the misconstrue- 
tions to which he might render himself liable—as, for example, 
when he boldly spoke against “Total Abstinence,” and pointed 
out that Christian temperance does not consist in the renuncia- 
tion of alcohol alone. On the question of the Burials Bill he 
fought the battle of the vast majority of the clergy almost alone 
in the House of Lords, and although on the losing side, yet his 
constancy and singleness of purpose so touched that usually 
decorous assembly that he was “greeted with a ringing cheer as 
he walked through the lobby.” He looked, it was said, like one 
of the Fathers of the ancient Church, and there can be no doubt 
that he felt as they did. He loved to recall the language used 
by St. Ambrose when required by Valentinian to give up some of 
the churches at Milan for the use of the Arians. “If you want 
my property, seize it ; if you wish for my body, here it is; if you 
desire to cast me into prison, or to carry me to death, I will follow 
you.” Bishop Wordsworth was, if any man was, of the stuff of 
which martyrs are made. The present Archbishop of Canterbury 
describes how, when talking with him in 3870 about the gloomy 
condition of the Church, Wordsworth said to him, “My dear 
friend, you have this great comfort before you, that probably 
you may be enabled to live to be a martyr.” And there can be 
no doubt that, if his opinions had required it, Wordsworth 
would have gone smiling to the stake. yp Sas q 

It has been said of him, “ Keen as was his interest in 
all the concerns, movements, and events of the present day, I 
never could resist the feeling that his natural standpoint might 
be summed up thus—he was on a visit to the nineteenth century, 
but at home in the sixteenth.” Whether Dr. Wordsworth would 
really have felt at home in the sixteenth century we may doubt; 
and those who hint that he was not in touch with modern ideas 
can hardly have understood how thoroughly he kept himself au 
fait with the most modern theological literature. If he preferred 
to quote the older writers more frequently, it was because he 
thought that the old wine was better, not because he had not 
tasted the new. We are sorry that this abbreviated version 
omits his half-playful rejoinder to a clergyman who was com- 
plaining of his scanty audience, “Did you count the angels? 
and we may fitly end our brief notice of one of the most striking 
figures of our day with the words used by the High Sheriff of 
Lincolnshire (the present Earl of Winchilsea), who, when pre- 
senting him with his portrait, expressed what was really felt by 
all present when he said :— 

This diocese has been blest with many devout, learned, and wise bishops ; 
but the fame of your own deeds and varied learning has passed far beyond 
the limits of England, and we are equally proud to possess a Bishop at once so 
distinguished, and whuse piety, devotion, and liberality, and the zeab 
with which you have discharged the laborious duties of this vast diocese, 
have been a valuable example. 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE.* 


\ V E have dealt fully, as they appeared, with the two earlier 

volumes of Mr. Fyfie’s History of Modern Europe, and 
much that we have said on those occasions applies equally to 
the present and (we suppose) last instalment. But the volume 
certainly confirms our opinion that these histories of what may 
be called a mediate species between the elaborate record and dis- 
cussion of events and the mere historical summary of the essay 
kind are not, on the whole, good things, nor even capable of being 
made good, though they may please a generation which delights 
in smattering, and has no objection to be “done good to,” pro- 
vided that no good is done. 

If this sentence seems a little unkind to Mr. Fyffe, let us hasten 
to say that we have hardly any fault to find with him, except 
that he has not done the impossible. We have frequently main- 
tained, and do still stoutly hold, the apparent paradox that an 
honest but thoroughgoing partisan is the best historian. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that a Gladstonian candidate for Oxford 
and Wiltshire is a thoroughgoing partisan, and we should be 
very sorry to call Mr. Fyffe anything but honest. Once or 
twice, indeed, he seems to have been dragged by force majeure 
from the attitude of studious impartiality. He has, in a tone of 
restrained and would-be ironical fury, curiously (and, towards its 
subject, most flatteringly) different from that of any other of his 

litical portraits, attempted to give to the world his idea of 

r. Disraeli. He more than once sneers at the Pope, which 
is not a particularly heroic thing to do in these days. But, om 
the whole, he evidently tries to be as rigidly impartial as he 
can be without sacrificing his own convictions. The attempt 
is not, and could not be, a success. Where the historian has 
room to give a detailed account of the facts, and, giving that 
account honestly (as we are quite sure Mr. Fyffe would), then 
proceeds to argue out his own conclusion on those facts, it does 
not matter how strong his opinion is. Every reader who has got 
brains can judge the argument for himself, and as for the readers 
who have not got brains they do not count; they are only 4s 


“the Camberwell man” of the immortal saying. ut where, as 


in so much as Chevy Chase, or anything about war and fighting.” 
The warlike spirit showed itself in the way in which he grappled 


* History of Modern Eu By C. A. Fyffe. Vol. 11. 1848-187% 
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Mr. Fyffe from his limits is condemned to do, it is only possible 
to give a very small condensed summary of the facts, and is not 
ible to argue conclusions and points of opinion at all, there is 
no middle term between a jejune catalogue and an unfairly, 
because unexplicitly and half unintentionally, coloured tissue of 
insinuations. In one of the rare passages (it is curious to note 
that they are mostly occupied with Turkish matters) in which 
Mr. Fytie speaks as an out-and-out partisan he says, “The 
illusions of nations in time of revolutionary excitement, the 
shallow sentimental commonplaces of liberty and fraternity, have 
afforded just matter for satire; but no Democratic platitudes 
were ever more palpably devoid of connexion with fact, more 
ntly in contradiction to the experience of the past, or more 
ignominiously to be refuted by each succeeding act of history, than 
the deliberate consecration of the idol of an Ottoman Empire as 
the crowning act of European wisdom in 1856.” Never mind 
idol,” and “ consecration,” and so on; Mr. Fyffe would probably 
himself allow, like the Butterman in Mr. Traill’s great poem on 
Buchanan v. Francis, that “Mud’s ’umbug, but ’taint always 
quite the thing.” But he would in cool blood, we think, also 
admit that he has here overlooked, or at least ignored, the 
ment of those who hold that the failure, if failure it be, of 
the settlement of Fifty-six lay not in its “consecration,” but in 
its “ desecration ” of the idol, in the countenance and “ consecra- 
tion” of the insane policy of lopping off members to make the 
trunk stronger, and encouraging a man to vigorous action by 
tying his hands. We do not say that this argument is unanswer- 
able; but we say that either it ought to be fairly placed before 
a ‘casual reader, or the talk about “ ignominious refutation” 
and “ flagrant contradiction” ought not to be placed before 
him. The truth is that. no man worth his salt who under- 
stands and takes an interest in politics can be impartial about 
them in such a way of writing. Mr. Fyffe evidently tries to 
be fair. He quotes, for instance, honestly enough, the descrip- 
tion by no less fervent a patriot than Azeglio of the infamous 
plotting of the Sardinian agents against King Francis of Naples 
as “colossal blackguardism,” and we shall not be so malicious as 
to suggest that Italian independence is a vietlle lune to Mr. Fyffe’s 
meration of Liberalism, while the crown of Dushan is a sacred 
implement in its eyes. He tries to be (though he is not) quite 
impartial between the Commune and the Versaillese, and, as 
in the case of his portrait of Mr. Disraeli, we suppose it would be 
inhuman to blame him for saying that the Bulgarian massacres 
“ effectively changed the tone of public opinion toward the Turk.” 
Yet he must know that persons neither few nor foolish hold that 
that opinion was less changed than he thinks, and that such 
change as was effected was effected, not by the Bulgarian mas- 
sacres, but by the most shameless manipulation and exaggeration 
of them —by a “ blackguardism ” even more “ colossal ” (since there 
was no excuse of patriotism) than that of Persano and Villa- 
marina and the rest, as described by their friend and co-agent 
Massimo d’Azeglio. 

But, if we were writing such a history as Mr. Fyffe’s, we should 
not put this view as unreservedly as Mr. Fyffe puts his, and there- 
fore, to “ bull it” a little, we should not attempt to write such a 
history at all. You cannot do it ; no man can, let it once more 
be said, write an impartial history of the summary kind respect- 
ing the events of his own time. Too much coloured for a safe 
general guide, not detailed enough for a book of particular refer- 
ence, this History of Modern Eurcpe will not, we fear, teach, and 
will, we think, mislead. 


WAR MEDALS AND DECORATIONS.* 


1 D. HASTINGS IRWIN has published a vade mecum 
for the benefit of that section of the great army of col- 
lectors which devotes itself to the war medal. Whoever in 
future feels disposed to offer Thomas Atkins something down for 
his mark of honour, or sees one in a pawnbroker'’s window, will 
have a useful book that knows, at a moderate price, to save 
him from buying he knows not what. We shamelessly confess 
that we decline to answer either for the completeness or the 
accuracy of Mr. Hastings Irwin’s book. We shall only say that 
it mentions and describes a great many medals accurately in 
such cases as we have cared to test. The general reader who 
turns the little volume over (and he might employ a leisure hour 
much worse) will, perhaps, be surprised to discover how many of 
these decorations have been given, and how many of them were 
the gift of private persons. For the rest, our fighting ancestors 
Were not so indifferent to decorations as one is tempted to assert 
m austere moments for the rebuke of cross-hunters. Here is a 
ey of evidence to prove as much, and withal a friendly 
to Mr. Irwin and other collectors. In the old printed 
general fighting instructions to the navy it is recorded under 
the head of “ Encouragement for the Captains and Commanders 
of Fire-Ships, Small Frigates, and Ketches” that, if any officer 
perform the service expected from him” in an exemplary 
manner, he “shall receive 100/. or a Medal of Gold with 
& Chain of the same Value as he shall make Choice of, to 
remain as a Token of Honour to him and his Posterity; and 


* War Medals and Decorations issued to the British Military and Naval 
1588 ¢o 1889. By D. Hastings Irwin. With Teo Plates. London: 
L. Upeott Gill. 


shall receive such other Encouragement, by Preferment and Com- 
mand, or otherwise as shall be fit to reward him, and induce 
others to perform the like Service.” It was in accordance with 
the provisions of this article that Captain Callis received the 
medal and chain mentioned by Mr. Irwin on p. 12 of his intro- 
duction as a reward for the destruction of the Spanish galleys at 
St. Tropez in 1742. Is any other known to be in existence ? 
and does this remain to the posterity of Captain Callis as a token 
of honour, or has it passed to the collector by bargain for sordid 
money ? 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


T is a misfortune that Mr. Theodore Bevan has not been blessed 
with greater literary skill and a more attractive style. In 

the course of his toil, travel, and adventure he collected ample 
material for one of the most exciting volumes which has ever 
been given to the reading public. As it is, we are not only in- 
structed but entertained, and in not being able to bestow un- 
stinted praise we have a sense of being ungrateful to a daring 
explorer. It is the more provoking that Mr. Bevan is an educated 
and cultivated man, who writes good, though somewhat flowery, 
English, except when he is occasionally guilty of such barbarisms 
as “escapees” for people who have escaped from captivity. But 
what should have been a most stirring narrative is dry and dis- 
cursive, showing an irritating want of the dramatic faculty. Mr. 
Charles Reade would have bought with a great price the manu- 
scripts which read in Mr. Bevan’s volume like extracts from colonial 
blue-books. Though never actually cast away on a desert island, 
Mr. Bevan went through, in the course of a few years, as much as 
the heroes of Foul Play or White Lies, saving his life continually 
by the skin of his teeth from storms, shipwrecks, sharks, alligators, 
fevers, beachcombers, and barbarous natives. He had set his heart 
upon exploring New Guinea, and discovering new fields for com- 
mercial enterprise, by which he naturally hoped to profit. From 
first to last, according to his own account, which we see no 
reason to doubt, his enterprise was consistently discouraged by 
the Imperial and Colonial Offices. Indeed, from the official point 
of view, there was a good deal to be said for that persistent ob- 
struction. Mr. Bevan’s coasting trips seemed more than foolhardy, 
nor was anything more likely than that he would be knocked 
on the head by the aboriginal amateurs of human skulls, who set 
a special value on the crania of white men. In which case 
there must have been demands for redress, backed up by those 
boat-expeditions and burning of villages, in which the innocent 
are apt to suffer for the guilty. It is but charitable to believe 
that similar considerations may have been at the bottom of the 
explorer’s feud with the missionaries, for with the reverend 
agents of the London Missionary Society Mr. Bevan waged 
internecine war. He charges them with gaining the ears of 
British commodores and Special Commissioners, and with abus- 
ing the influence acquired by their local knowledge. Be that as 
it may, when Mr. Bevan first turned up at Port Moresby, in the 
autumn of 1884, the Commissioner and the missionary called into 
council must have seen that he was a man not to be easily 
stopped. The only means of communication from the harbour of 
Cooktown, in Northern Queensland, was by the small craft going 
in for the béche de mer fishing. He had shipped in a Chinese 
schooner, with a crew, all told, of three Chinamen and six curs. 
The Chinamen smoked opium indefatigably, so that the man who 
took the watch and the helm in the night-time generally fell 
fast asleep. The leaky old schooner, even in comparative calm, 
could only be kept afloat by periodical pumping. Ah Gim, the 
captain, appears to have been, not only companionable, but tolerably 
trustworthy ; although once, after some weeks’ involuntary ab- 
stinence from opium, he developed a violent homicidal mania, and 
had to be placed under restraint. With Ah Gim and in that tiny 
vessel Mr. Bevan had his first experiences of New Zealand coast- 
ing. The navigation is made difficult by reefs and currents ; 
there are formidable shifting sand-bars on the mouths of most of 
the rivers, which often empty themselves through a labyrinth of 
pestilential lagoons in a network of tortuous channels. In these 
parts, which had been vaguely marked in maps and charts, the 
natives knew the trading schooner and were old acquaintances of 
her captain. They might be trusted to keep the peace so long as 
they found the trading profitable, though it was on the cards that 
a massacre might be caused at any moment by some real or 
imaginary provocation. They are civil spoken, hospitable, and 
even cordial in their manners, but inveterate thieves. The mis- 
sionaries not unnaturally maintain that in the quarrels between 
whites and savages it is the former who are for the most part to 
blame. Mr. Bevan is inclined to take the opposite view ; he says 
that the traders in their own interests are bound to treat the 
natives fairly, and that liberties with the women seldom cause 
trouble, for the simple reason that their male relations are always 
open to accept a trifling compensation. Yet the most highly con- 
sidered of these whites in the coasting trade seem to be atrocious 
characters, with any number of crimes on their consciences. We 
are told that sundry black stories were current about a singu- 
larly mild-mannered Greek named Nicholas Minister, who took 


* Toil, Travel, and Discovery in British New Guinea. By Theodore F, 
Bevan, F.R.G.S. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1890. 

Through Abyssinia: an Envoy's Ride to the King of Zion. By F. 
Harrison Smith, R.N. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 
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Mr. Bevan on a long cruise; and a certain C , whom he 
shipped some years afterwards as his companion in a small launch, 
whiled away the weary hours one evening by telling how once as 
cook, after trying in vain to poison his captain, he had taken 
the lead in a bloody mutiny in which several lives had been 
sacrificed. 

Mr. Bevan made sundry voyages on his own account ; some in 
a tiny vessel he brought across the dangerous channel from Cook- 
town, and the last and most important in a steam-launch placed 
at his disposal by the Government of New South Wales. The 
Premier of Queensland lent him the services of a surveyor, and 
Lord Brassey and other friends contributed to the equipment of 
an expedition whose importance they appreciated. The venture 
in the little Mabel was a bold one, and wonderfully successful, 
considering the slender means at his disposal, and the various 
difficulties in his way. The low-lying coast belt and the wooded 
river-banks are dangerously unhealthy; some of his men were 
prostrated by fever, and the surveyor was nearly carried off by 
sunstroke. The launch with its feeble engines could scarcely be 
driven upstream against the strong current by the green fuel 
which was cut and painfully collected in the jungles. More than 
once she grounded on sand-bars or mud-shoals, and could only be 
hauled off by the help of natives who might very probably have 
murdered the strangers they had at their mercy. Indeed, Mr. 
Bevan may well pride himself on the tact and pluck by means of 
which he made his way without bloodshed up a river which had 
been barred by hostile demonstrations against Captain Blackwood 
and the well-armed boats of H.M.S. Fly. The boats of the Fly 
did not succeed in penetrating beyond thirty miles of the river 
mouth. Mr. Bevan went far enough to show that there is a 
broad, navigable water-way leading into a healthy and _pictur- 
esque hill country where Europeans can thrive and even labour. 
He had convinced himself previously that the soil in the low- 
lying districts is a rich black loam of inexhaustible fertility ; 
he found that the Papuan forests abound in valuable timber, 
with gums and precious balms and spices; he recognized the 
same geological formations which have yielded the most pro- 
ductive gold-quartz in Australia; and, in short, to sum up, he 
has come to the conclusion that British New Guinea is one of 
the richest dependencies of the British Crown, for already there 
are natural means of irrigating some 86,000 square miles of 
fertile soil. 

Mr. Harrison Smith was charged with the honourable duty of 
carrying a sword of honour from the Queen of England, “ the 
Defender of the Faith,” to the King of Abyssinia, who has for his 
alternative title “the King of Zion.” Except in arms, the Abys- 
sinians seem to have made little progress in civilization since the 

venturous Bruce was entertained at Gondar and heard the jackals 
howling round his sleeping quarters in the carrion-encumbered 
streets of what was then the capital. Their cucsine has apparently 
changed for the better since they used to serve raw beefsteaks at 
the royal table cut from the living oxen, and they are certainly 
hospitable after their fashion. The fertile table-land flows with 
honey and “ tedge,” which is a heady drink fermented from honey, 
and they are fairly liberal of both, although they are far from 
objecting to the Maria Theresa dollars which are the only coins 
in universal circulation. As to their Christianity, it chiefly takes 
the form of providing a slender pittance for the innumerable 


~clergy of their Established Church. We are told that in Gondar 


alone there are no fewer than forty-four churches, some with 
forty priests, others with four times as many ; while the Cathedral 
of the Holy Trinity at Adowa has 360 reverend gentlemen on its 
staff. It follows, not unnaturally, that most of these divines eke 
out their incomes by asking for alms, an example which is very 
nerally imitated by the impecunious members of their flocks. 
ravelling in the country demands tact and patience as well as 
courage ; and Mr. Smith had these qualities, and some local ex- 
a to boot, having previously accompanied Admiral Sir 
illiam Hewitt to Adowa, On this occasion he hurried out 
from England, reaching Cairo in the Christmas week of 1884. 
He had hoped to have the advantage of accompanying a great 
Italian mission, headed by a specially commissioned general, and 
formidably escorted. When he reached Massowah, where he was 
received with all manner of kindness, he found the mission busy 
over elaborate preparations. Suddenly, to his disappointment, all 
was changed. A tribe of warlike Gallas was reported in revolt ; 
the road from the Court to Adowa was consequently pronounced 
unsafe, and the mission was countermanded by telegram from Rome. 
Mr. Smith had nothing for it but to set forth alone; and though he 
was put in charge of a soldier, to all intents he was unprotected. 
He appears to have heard nothing of the rebel Gallas; nor did 
he fall among the bands of armed robbers who were said to infest 
some of the more frequented passes. Yet his little caravan must 
have been a tempting prize, and perhaps he may have owed his 
immunity from attack to the knowledge that he was on his way 
to the overlord of the country. He loaded with camp-equipage 
and presents upwards of thirty mules which he had commissioned 
a Massowah merchant to buy for him. Very excellent animals 
they proved, and he was fortunate enough to sell them on his 
return for nearly the price he gave for them. That he brought 
them back in such good condition was owing very much to his 
own careful superintendence. Like most Africans, the Abyssinians 
are brutally careless in the treatment of their beasts of burden. 
Unlike the Mexicans, the South Americans, and men of Spanish 
race, Who are born muleteers, they have no notion of girthing 
up an animal properly, and they neglect the galls and sores 


which are raised by ill-sitting packs. So Mr. Smith was com. 
pelled to be his own stud-groom, which increased his labours 
and responsibilities appreciably. Forage and pasturage were 
plentiful enough ; but the work was severe, for the road, op 
rather the track, lay through those difficult highlands with which 
Lord Napier’s march on Magdala made us familiar. Mr. Smith 
does not say much of the scenery, nor does he dwell on the 
magnificently extensive views from a succession of lofty mountain 
ridges. What he noted in his diary was rather the steepness 
of the slippery paths which ascended the hill-sides in a succession 
of zigzags, and which in some cases could only have been scaled 
in early morning when the mules were fresh. He had trouble 
now and then with the soldier told off as guide and guardian, 
and the local magnates who furnished supplies for personal 
reasons would often interpose irritating delays. But thanks to 
the triumphs of tact and temper, he made his way to Adowa as 
speedily as he had expected. As for the delays at the capital, 
they were, of course, de riyueur, for the dignity of the great sue 
cessor of Solomon had to be considered. Even court ceremonial, 
however, was sensibly shortened by a timely douceur of 109 
dollars slipped dexterously under a courtier’s cushions. When 
Mr. Smith made his way into the presence, Johannes was all 
smiles and civility, for he knew there were no awkward questions 
to be discussed, and was agreeably excited in expectation of the 
gifts. When he had been girt with the sword of honour, and 
listened complacently to the flattering missives from his English 
Sister, he clothed the envoy in a lion’s robe, ard the insignia of 
the illustrious order of Solomon, including a target and a couple 
of spears. So the mission ended to the satisfaction of both parties, 
and Mr Smith found the insignia of his knighthood of con- 
siderable service when a Jack-in-office, eager for gratuities, 
endeavoured to delay him on his return to the coast. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E hinted last week that the second Album Caran d’ Ache (1), 
unlike a certain second temple, is “ like the first ” to some 
extent. But this is almost unavoidable in a style of such strong 
mannerism ; nor is it the case to any fatal extent. “ A V'affit du 
lion,” though amusing, is rather too long, and the point on which 
it turns—the mistake of the snore of the invigilating Arab, who 
has comfortably gone to sleep, for the lion’s roar—is not very 
funny. So, too, “La boxe chez soi,” in which a debtor spars 
frantically at nothing for the benefit (and alarm) of a dun, is a 
little thin. One or two others may undergo the same verdict, 
while some of the jokes on bonnes, and sentries, and so forth, have 
been done (or something very like them) before. But the “ His- 
toire de faire dresser les cheveux,” where the barber is exactly 
like some third or fourth hand caricatures of Lord Hartington, is 
very funny in parts; and “ Le centre de gravité” is better. It is 
in four simple plates. In the first an exquisite leans conde- 
scendingly on the back of an arm-chair wherein is a damsel 
who turns back, condescendingly also, to speak to him. The 
heads come nearer in plate two; the fauteuil tips slightly up 
in plate three, while in four, alas! a fearful bouleversement has 
taken place which must be seen (there is nothing to bring a 
blush, &c.) to be enjoyed. ‘Le bon serpent” (who replaces an 
unworkable hose, for the benefit of a savage fire-brigade) is rather 
in the vein of M. Robida, but good; and so are most of the big 
military plates, But the gem of the book is “ L’oncle & héritage,” 
anoble work. In this great poem we have on Sunday a wicked 
nephew rejoicing in the perusal of a letter in a terribly 
shaky hand requesting him to come and pick up the last 
sigh of a dying uncle. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday show 
us this good old man in a sad state, with the nephew (his joy 
hardly concealed) hypocritically assisting him to gruel, &c., which 
he cannot touch. On Thursday the gruel is consumed with a 
certain relish which throws a slight trouble over the nephew's 
face. The trouble deepens on Friday when the basin is finished, 
and there is an apparent demand for “ more,” and changes to 4 
touch of rage on Saturday when a chicken and a bottle make 
their appearance. And, lastly, on the octave of the first Sunday the 
wretched nephew, gloved and ready for departure, is represen! 
in the deepest depression, while the uncle, his dressing-gown and 
night-cap thrown away, his ragged whiskers neatly trimmed, his 
dress carefully arranged, his hair ditto, the remains of an excel- 
lent dinner on the table, an exceedingly large cigar in his mouth, 
and his thumbs cheerfully twiddling, steals a sidelong glance at 
the discomfited heir. It is admirable. i 
M. Ernest Tissot’s Les évolutions de la critique francaise (2) is 
something of a livre factice—that is to say, it is composed of six 
Academic essays on MM. Brunetiére, Lemaitre, Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, Scherer, Bourget, and Hennequin, tied together by inter- 
chapters, which seem to be sometimes rather afterthoughts. But 
the essays are very good; and the author, who appears to be & 
young Genevese student, has certainly a future before him if he 
will not take his dear Professor Rod (to whom the book is dedi- 
cated) and things in general too seriously. Even as it is, he has 
too much critical sense not to say the right thing in the maim 0B 
all his subjects with one exception, and in regard to that excep 


(1) Album Caran d’ Ache. Album deuxieme. Paris: Plon. 
, (2) Les évolutions de la critique francaise. Par Ernest Tissot. Parts: 
errin. 
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tion (M. Hennequin, an estimable involuntary charlatan, who 
might have become a voluntary one and not estimable if kind 
death had not taken him) he hints truths. What M. Tissot, like 
pearly all young Frenchmen of letters, and some English ones, has got 
to do is to remember that this time, and every time, are but small 
things in themselves; that we critics must look at the whole, and 
judge the parts by it, not look at the parts and judge the whole 
by them. That is criticism; the rest is all shallows and 
miseries. 

It has been hinted by literary gossips that the much-talked-of 
Talleyrand papers are to be given to the world, by careful instal- 
ments, at last. This instalment (3), edited by the niece of M. de 
Bacourt, Talleyrand’s confidant and literary executor, contains 
nothing startling. Its most interesting part is a preface by the 
editor, describing an interview which as a child she had with the 
Prince. Her portrait—perhaps without her knowledge—corro- 
borates to the letter that terrible sketch of Maclise’s which, with 
the other one of Rogers (the one which made Goethe shudder), 
are the black diamonds of the “ Fraser Gallery,” and show what a 
genius for such things Maclise had. Mme. de Mirabeau, though 
she vehemently champions Talleyrand, admits even the pied de 
pheval. Most of the letters here published are from Mme. 
Adélaide (“‘ Mademoiselle,” as Talleyrand calls her, in the pretty 
old way), Louis Philippe’s sister, who had the political velleities, 
and a good portion of the political abilities, which have 
often characterized the women of the Bourbons. The diable 
boitewx himself (of whom we shall only say that you cannot dis- 
like Tallevrand ; he was too clever and too much of a gentleman 
for that; but how Mme. de Mirabeau expects us not to be choked 
by the blood of Enghien we do not know) chiefly appears as re- 
fasing to continue his embassy in England after he had once set 
things straight between the English Government and Mr. Smith. 

M. Jean Ajalbert is of the latest literary school in France ; but 
he is rather too good for the breed. The subject of En amour (4) 
is ignoble, and some of its passages are not to be recommended. 
Also it is occasionally “ precious ” in style. But it is one of the 
few recent books of its kind which may justly claim not to go 
out of their way to catch pennies in a certain fashion, and its 
moral (though M. Ajalbert would probably blush at being sus- 
pected of possessing such a thing) is good, if painful. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


ys we never to hear the last of that meretricious phrase, 
the “human document”? In the introduction to her 
translation of The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff (Cassell & Co.) 
Miss Mathilde Blind speaks of the “ striking penetration” the 
clever young Russian artist shows when referring to her Journal 
“as at least interesting as a human document,” from which it 
might be gathered that Mlle. Bashkirtseff deliberately and self- 
tonsciously set to work to produce a human document. This 
grotesque notion is, of course, dissipated by the simple fact that 
the passage quoted occurs in her preface, and was an afterthought 
inspired by the study of Zola and her admiration of that writer. 
In truth, her amusing, though tediously overwrought, Journal 
is nothing so little as a human document. If, as Miss Blind 
says, “to read it is an education in psychology,” it would be 
interesting to know what language Miss Blind would employ 
to express her appreciation of the incomparably finer psycho- 
logical revelation of Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, Lockhart’s 
Adam Blair, and many another work of fiction and auto- 
biography that might be named. The self-revelation of the 
Journal does not suggest a complex character. The perpetual 
emotional unrest of vanity and ambition so strikingly displayed 
inthe journal at Rome and Nice has one intensely feminine cha- 
racteristic, coherent and invariable, which supplies the one proof 
of stability, and this is the artist’s constancy to constant change. 
Feminine, in fact, is the whole record, in spite of the extra- 
ordinary delusion of the confession “I grumble at being a woman 

use I have nothing of the woman about me but the en- 
velope.” The unreal sincerity and elaborate naiveté of her con- 
fidences are visible on every page of the Journal. Delightful, 
for example, is the dismay expressed at the discovery that some 
of her acutest observations were anticipated by La Rochefoucauld. 
Referring to Mlle. Bashkirtseff’s insatiable longing, when a 
young girl, to realize all her desires at once, Miss Blind likens 
her to a little boy, a fellow-traveller with Miss Blind on the 
Calais boat, who, gazing at the sea, remarked, “Maman, je 
Youdrais boire toute la mer.” There is much truth in the com- 
Parison. Her fretful outbursts continually suggest the spoilt 
child and the infant Ske who must be obeyed. 

A general view of what is going on in some of the fields of 
Science is offered in a little volume, Studies in Evolution and 
Biology, by Alice Bodington (Elliot Stock), the laudable aim of 
Which is to summarize recent research in various branches of 
Science. Unusual is the candour of a writer on evolution who 
confesses “I had not met with the works of Lamarck when these 
studies were written, vet it seems to me that every advance in 
the physical sciences which I have endeavoured to chronicle adds 
4 fresh laurel to the fame of this unjustly decried genius.” 


ui) Le Prince de Tulleyrard et la maison d’ Orléans. Par 1a Comtesse de 
itabeau. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(4) Enamour. Par Jean Ajalbert. Paris: Tresse et Stock. 


Perhaps the author should have said that Lamarck is ignored 
rather than decried by the numerous purveyors of second-hand 
science, the little science that is a dangerous thing, for popular 
reading. For the rest, the papers on the evolution of the eye, 
plant genealogy, micro-organisms as parasites, are pleasantly 
written, and in all alike the reader is modestly referred for 
further information to the original authorities consulted. The 
author’s plea for her writing, by the way, is ingenious. The 
historian, she urges, is not required to have fought in the battles 
he describes, or the geographer to have personally traversed the 
wilds of Africa; why then should she, though not an original dis- 
coverer, refrain from writing on science ? 

In a similar fashion does Mr. William Durham justify the 
general results of scientific investigation he offers in condensed 
form as “Science in Plain Language ”—a volume on 
Natural Selection, Protoplasm, Bacteria, and a dozen other vast 
subjects—under the title Evolution, Antiquity of Man, Bacteria, 
§c. (A. & C. Black). These papers, reprinted from the Scotsman, 
are entirely unpretentious in style. They represent the better 
kind of popular scientific contributions now so frequent in 
newspapers. 

Mr. Lewis Armytage’s stories for children, The Blue Moun- 
tains (Allen & Co.), comprise some pleasant examples of magic 
and fairy lore varied by comic interludes that are less pleasing. 
“ Anser’s Nursling,” an allegorical phantasy on an old theme, is 
prettily imagined, and charming also are the stories of enchant- 
ment, “The Green Scarf” and “The Blue Mountains.” The 
story of the prince who made a joke and lost it, and employed a 
mysterious stranger who could not see the joke when he found it, 
and thus betrayed his nationality, is a pretty variant of an ancient 
jest. As to “The Wishing Stone,” every child will wish there 
was more of it; indeed, there is no reason why it should end as 
it does, or end at all. 

In the third monthly part of the revised re-issue of the late 
Mr. Thomas Carter's interesting naval and military chronicles, 
British War Medals (Groombridge), the curious fact is noted 
that so lately as March last year a Peninsular medal was granted 
to a veteran who fought at Bayonne and neglected to forward his 
claim at the appointed time. He did not receive his medal, this 
belated man, till seventy-five years after the sortie from Bayonne. 

The “ verses for recitation” which Mr. James Williams rather 
oddly entitles Simple Stories of London (A. & C. Black) are 
simple even to baldness at times, though some of the pieces, such 
as “Tom Walker,” “ Joel Hoggins,” “John Taylor,” are certain, 
we think, to move the easily-persuaded audience if told by the 
practised reciter. 

Mr. C. Stopford tells a pretty and mystical story, in a some- 
what florid and sentimental style, about the avcient strife of 
elemental forces in nature, and entitles his story, on grounds we 
cannot discover, The Forest of Anderida (T. Vickers-Wood). We 
cannot localize the legend in the region of ancient Sussex iron- 
works. There is no mention of Roman or Saxon, or of Pevensey ; 
nor, in short, is there any tangible clue to the title. But there is 
some pretty fighting between the earth demons and the lord of 
electricity. 

Lady Florence Dixie's Gloriana; or, the Revolution of 1900 
(Henry & Co.), may be described as a prose Revolt of Islam. It 
treats of the great emancipation, and gives the last word on the 
“ woman question.” Perhaps a sufficient glimpse of the glorious 

rospect is suggested by the spectacle of the heroine as Prime 
Ninteter and winner of the Derby, distinctions which she attains 
entirely on her own merits. 

The first part of Royal Academy Pictures (Cassell & Co.) con- 
tains numerous process plates of prominent pictures at Burlington 
House, both landscapes and figure subjects, and of various works 
in sculpture, carefully printed and admirably reproduced. 

Artistic Japan, edited by Mr. 8. Bing (Sampson Low & Co.), 
sustains its high place among art periodicals by its charming 
decorative designs. 

Recent numbers of Our Celebrities (Sampson Low & Co.) 
include in its gallery of photographs by Mr. Walery fine por- 
traits of the Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Froude, Mr. Harry Furniss, 
and Signor Tosti. 

Among new editions we have to acknowledge Mr. Goschen’s 
Theory of the Foreign Exchanges (Effingham Wilson); The Law 
of Torts, by Sir Frederick Pollock (Stevens); Lane's Modern 
Egyptians, “Minerva. Library,” edited by G. T. Bettany, re- 
printed from the third edition, with woodcuts (Ward, Lock, & 
Co.); Sir Julius Vogel's Anno Domini 2000 (Hutchinson); a 
revised and enlarged edition of Letters of John Keats to Fanny 
Brawne, with notes by Mr. H. Buxton Forman (Reeves & 
Turner); and The Plan of Campaign, by Miss F. Mabel Robinson 
(Methuen & Co.) 

We have also received Vol. XXXVIL. of the Collections of the 
Sussex Archeological Society (Lewes: South Counties Press) ; 
the seventh annual issue of the Year-Book of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland (Griffin & Co.); 
and Shelley & Co.’s Complete Press Directory for 1890. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 
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I ,YCEUM. —THE BELLS. To-night (Saturday) at 8.50, 
also Monday next. Mathias (his original ; art) Mr. money pees. Preceded 
by THE KING AND THE MILI ER. OLIVIA, May, 27. 30, and Jast night 
Season, May 31 (Miss ELLEN TERK Y’S ANNUAL BENEFII "Box Office (mr. J. 
I Hurst) open daily 10 till 5. Seats also booked by letier er OF eiexram.—LYCEUM. 


MATINEE of “IN A DAY,” a Pestic Drama by AUGUSTA 
. WEBSTER, and DEBUT ot the A THOR'S DATGHTER. Tyee, May 30, at 
2.30. Do Doors open at 2._TERRY’'S THEAT RE. 


(GROSVENOR GALLERY. SU MMER EXHIBITION 
Admission, One Shillings mY A.M. to7 P.M. 


y T TALL AN ART GALLERY.—The New Colossal Picture 
q “DEEDS, NOT WORDS,” and others by Professor sCIUTI (whose Works exhibited 
i at the late Italian Exhibition, Iss, were bought by Colonel J. T. North), arenow ON VIEW 


Admission ay Ten to Seven, Is., Bloomsbury Hall, 26a Hort Street, Oxford Street, W. Cc. 
(Near Mudie’s. 


q 

if ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN. 

4 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
TUESDAY next fe 27) at Three o'clock, ANDREW LANG, Eeq.. First of Three 

Lectures on THE NATURAL HISTORY = = ay Half-a-Guinea the Course. 
SATURDAY (Ma on at Three o'clock, the BARING GOULD, M.A.., First of 

Three Lectures on THE BA awa MUSIC oF ‘THE WEsT OF ENGLAND. With 

Musical lilustrations. Half-a-Guine 

ze: Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — FIREWORKS! FIREWORKS! 
GRAND DISPLAY every THURSDAY at 845 by C. T. BROCK & CO, 
novelties of 1890 include a new spectacular device, “* MAN THB LIFE soar” een | 
dramatic story in Fireworks, with realistic effects. Snake chasing Butter@y round trunk ang 

branches of tree, Whistling Rockets, &c. Admission daily, One Shilling. 


LIBRARY, St. James's Square, — The 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL 'GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be hele 
the Reading-room on Thursday, May 29, at 3 P.M., The Right Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART 


GRANT DUFF in the Chair. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


ERTON, OXFORD.—From Christ Church Meadows. Front 
Qued. DICKINSON & FOSTER dave on VIEW, at 114 New Bond Street, 
SERIES of PICTURES illustrating the UNIVERSITIES, and comprising Balliol, 
Brasenose, Christ Church, Magdalen, New, Oxtord. Caius, King's, St. John's, and Trinity, 
Cambridge. Admission free. 


“CHAPEL” with Portraits. “ 4th June Procession 
of Boats_“ Playing Fields” — “Gateway "—Entrance to Qued. The GREAT 
SCHOOLS ‘ENGLA ND. Messrs. pic KINSON & have ON V 4 SERIES 


poRTR! AITURE at HOME—The progress of PHOTO- 
GRAPHY is such that Messrs. DICKINSON & FOS’ ER can now take PORTRAITS 
in the sitter’s own room, causing the least possible inconvenience. To Invalids and the 
Infirm this ie a great boon, and, by the aid of Photographs so taken, they are enabied to 
Street, We a Miniature upon ivory up toa length life-size in oiis.—114 New 
it 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON 10 TO 


poupay, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
GYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... } every week. 
an 
and ALEXANDRIA cece, 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For particulars Ae the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and Sem 
spur Street, London, 8. 


PLEASU RE CRUISES to the LAND of the MIDNIGHT? 
SUN.—The ORIENT COMPANY'S steamships “GARONNE” (3.876 tons), and 
**CHIMBORAZO" (3,547 tons) will make a series of TRIPS to NORWAY during the 
Season, visiting the finest Fiords. ‘The dates of departure from London will be as follows, and 
from Leith two days later -—— 

June 4, for fifieen days. 

June 18, tor twenty-seven days. 

June 25, tor fifteen days. 


July 15, for fifteen days. 
July 23, for twenty-seven days, 
August 8, for twenty-one dass, 


ceed to "the Rosth Cape, where thee may be seen above the horizun at ryidnight. 
“ GARUNNE" and “ CHIMBOR AZO” are fitted with the electric light, hot and cold 
baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest o: der. 
F. GREEN & CO.,13 Aven’ 
MANAGES... ANDERSON, AND! DEKSO Fenchurch Avenue, 


jon 
For further particulars apply to the latter firm. 


YACHTING CRUISE to the LEVANT and CRIMEA— 
The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their oteamehip “CUZCO,” 3,918 tons re- 
gister, 4,000 horse-power, trom London on July 1, for a Six Weeks’ Cruise, vi siting Pires 
(for Athens), Constantino Sebastopol, Balaclava, Yalta (for Livadia’, Mudania (for 
Brusa), Mount Athos, an ane jem route ¢ various places in the Mediterranean. 
month of July is cx it time for cruising im the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea. The"CUZCO” is with light, hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisineof 


the highest order. 
F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, t .C. ; 
Managers ........ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 
For terms and further particulars apply to the latter firm. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. — The 
COUNCIL earnestly appeal for DONATIONS ond ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£20,000 required for new Nursing E of Medical School, Conva- 
lescent Home, and current expenses. Bankers: Messrs. ’remmond. 
__—~ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


ReExYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMENS 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867. 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 


Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual Disbursements, £6,000. Annual Subscriptions, £1,30¢. 
Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 


Patron—Rear-Admirai H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman — Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 


The object of this Charity i is to give a Home or a Pension to the Merchant Sailor when Old, 
Destitute, and Friendle: 


800 Old Sailors, out Applicants, here the benefits of this Charity ; but from 
want of funds the Committee are unab of and worthy 
Candidates. who for Forty years have — at . I, as ~ 1 Mate, or Master. 


Subscriptions and Denstions are urgently needed to reduce this heavy list and to relieve 


many from destituti » 
Office : 58 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. W. E. DENNY, Secretary. 


THE BLUTHNER PIANOFORTES. 


Grand and Upright. The most perfect Pianofortes in the world, having also the 
largest annual sale of any Pianofortes in the world. Catalogues free on appli 


BLUTHNER HOUSE, 7, 9, 11, aND 18 WIGMORE STHEET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES, 
From 25 to 150 Guineas, 


On their Three Years’ System of Hire, from £2 79. 64. 
per Quarter. 


SECOND-HAND INSTRUMENTS 


Of all kinds, including Pianos, Harmoniums, American Organs, and Pipe Organs, 
at all Prices, for Casn or on Cramer’s Hire System, Everything warranted oF 
exchangeable. 

201 REGENT STREET, W.; AND 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH AND HIGHEST AWARD, 
our aedical adviser 


EXTRACT PRIVATE infant was very deli 


you: . The result in a short time was wonderful ; the tittle Ree grew strove 

and fat, and ‘is now in a thriving condition—in fact, ‘ the flower of the floc 

Retail in Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., by Chemists, &c., every when 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSEs. 
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